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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following select translations from the 
Greek minor poets were written at different 
periods, in the interval between fifteen and 
twenty years of age, and are now published 
for the benefit of an Officer, late of the 17th 
Lancers ; who, by a series of inevitable and 
deplorable misfortunes, is reduced to a very 
destitute condition; and if the production 
should gain the support of a generous public, 
and assist in relieving the distress of this 
meritorious, but unfortunate, Gentleman, the 
end of the Author will be fully accom- 
plished. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 10, line 5. The portion of verse here placed as commencing 
a line is the termination of an hexameter : consequently wrongly placed. 

Page 142, lines 15 and 16. It is here promised that a few remarks 
should accompany another version of Cupid Swallowed, which is placed 
under the head of Julian : these, however, have been omitted, in order 
that the uniformity of the book might be preserved. It hail been 
originally proposed that notes should have been appended to each piece, 
but this for special reasons was foregone, and the work was divided into 
two portions as will be seen by a reference. 
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SELECT TRANSLATIONS 
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GREEK MINOR POETS. 



ANACREON. 



B 



Nee, si quid olim lusit Anacrbon, 
Delevit Betas.— Herat, lib. iv.. ode is. 

Anacrbon flourished about 500 years before the Christian 

era, and was contemporary with Nehemiah of Judoea. He was 

born at Teos, a seaport town of Ionia. When about eighteen 

years of age, Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, attacked the 

confederate cities of the Ionian* and iEolians. The Milesians 

surrendered immediately, but the Fhocians, a braye people, 

when they found themselves unable to withstand the enemy, 

chose rather to abandon their country than sacrifice their 

liberty ; and, getting a fleet together* transported themselves 

and their families to the coast of France. Here they built the 

city of Marseilles. The Teians, following the example, took to 

their ships, and sailed to Thrace, settling in Abdera. The 

people of that country soon became jealous of their new 

neighbours, and endeavoured to give them disturbance ; and it 
b2 



seems to have been in these conflicts that Anacrkon's friends, 
whom he celebrates in his epitaphs, were slain. 

Leaving Abdera, our bard went to the court of Polycrates, 
at Samoa, where he received every kind attention. How long 
he sojourned at Samoa is uncertain, but it is probable that he 
remained during the greater portion of the reign of Polycrates ; 
for Herodotus assures us that Anacreon was with that Prince 
in his chamber when he received the message of Oroestes, go* 
vernor of Sardis, by whose treachery Polycrates was soon 
afterwards betrayed and crucified. 

Shortly, however, before this tragical event, Anacreon left 
Samoa, having been invited by Hipparchus one of the most polite 
of Princes, to the Athenian court. He was there when this 
monarch fefl a victim to the horrid conspiracy of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. Thus was Anacreon the favoured of Sove- 
reigns ; and he was not only permitted to share in their plea- 
sures, but was admitted into their most secret councils ; from 
which we may deduce that he was possessed of more substan- 
tial talents than are displayed in his series of Love Songs, and 
that the eulogy of Plato was not altogether without foundation. 
He returned to his native town in his old age, where, while 
drinking new wine, he encountered a melancholy death, from 
being choked by a grape-stone. 

The writings that remain to our day bearing the name of 
Anacreon consist of Odes, Fragments, and Epigrams : many 



no doubt, are fabrications. Their characteristics are a peculiar 
gracefulness of structure and sweetness of expression, though 
without substance and with little thought. They are the ema- 
nations of a fervid and ever-youthful imagination, and treat 
especially on the subject of love, diversified now and then by 
eulogies on Bacchus and the Muses. Of all the criticism, 
however, which has been lavished on the productions of this 
bard, none can supersede the concise and polite eulogy our 
Cowley has put into the mouth of the little God who inspired 
his lays, and I have here transcribed it, as a just and equitable 
tribute due to the genius which Anacebon ever delighted to 
entertain- 
All thy verse is softer far 
Than the downy feathers are 
Of my wings, and of my arrows, 
Of my mother's doves and sparrows ; 
Graceful, cleanly, smooth, and round, 
All with Venus' girdle bound. 
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ON HIS LYRE. 



ODE I. 

Begin, my muse, thy martial lays, 
In numbers worthy Atreus' praise ; 
To Cadmus, Thebes' illustrious king, 
Wake music from each sounding string. 
Hark ! as my fingers beat the lyre, 
Instead of strains of epic fire, 
In fervid swell, and tender tone, 
It tells the tale of love alone. 

I change the strings, I change the lyre, 
That would alone of love respire ; 
And, warming of my theme, again 
I woo the lofty martial strain — 
The toils of Hercules I sing; 
When lo ! again from every string, 
The notes of love and soft desire 
Come sweetly, and my soul inspire. 

Farewell, then, to the prouder praise, 
Farewell to glory's crowning bays, 
And all the honours that belong 
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To martial feme and epic song ! 
One only tone, one only swell, 
Inspires the genius of my shell : 
*Tis love ! 'tis love ! hence Love shall be 
My tutelar and deity. 

As an introduction to Anacrjson's series of Songs, this Ode 
is very appropriate, since most, if not all, treat on love. The 
argument is happy, hut if he had intended it as a preface, I 
fancy he would have mentioned other divinities who preside over 
many of his pieces. In extenuation of this apparent omission 
critics suggest that the word Erotaa (ver. 12) may he under- 
stood as having a more extended signification than its common 
One, and propose to translate it as bearing reference not only 
to the powers of love individually, but also to Bacchus, the 
Graces, and the Muses— the praise of whom is the usual bar- 
den of amatory poetry, to which Anacrbon professes to devote 
himself. 

The sentiments conveyed have been re-echoed by the bards 
of all subsequent ages. Horace, in particular, has thought it 
worthy his imitation — 

Qui* niitem tunica tectum. aAunantlna 
Digue scripacrit ? nut pulvore Troico 
Nigrum Merionen 1 aut ope Palladis 
Tydiden superb parem ? 
Nos convivial nos prcelia virginum 
Sectis in juvenea uuguibus acrium 
Cantamus vacui ; aive quid urimur, 

Non prater solitum leves.— Lib. i, od. vi. 



» 

And Ovid, in his Love Elegies— 

Cam Thebce, cam Troja foret, cam Cssaris acta : 

Ingeatam norft tola Codnna meam. 

Lib. iii., El. ii. 

See also Propertins (lib. iii., el. ix., v. 36,) aad Bion (idyl. 
iv., v. 8). 

Begin, my muse, thy martial lays 
In numbers worthy Atreus* praise. 

The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, are here 
meant. They flourished, according to Sir Isaac Newton, A.C. 
919 years ; according to the Greek Chronology, 1,200 years ; 
and according to the Parian Marbles, 1,218 years. The poet 
alludes to the Trojan war, in which the brothers had command 
of the Grecian army. Vide Ode XVI. 

To Cadmus, Thebes' illustrious king. 
Thebes was founded by Cadmus, of which he was the first 
King. He flourished, according to the Parian Marbles, A.C. 
1,519 years, about the period when Moses is supposed to have 
written the sacred and sublime memoirs of Job among the 
Midianites. His extraordinary adventures in search of Europa, 
his sister, are related by Ovid (Metam., lib. iii. and iv.) ; also 
by Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs. As in the former instance the 
Trojan, so here Anacrbon alludes to the Theban war, which 
took place among the grandsons of Cadmus. 

Farewell, then, to the prouder praise, &c. 
The conclusion of this ode has been imitated by Ovid — 
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Ausus eram, memwi, coelestia dicere bella. 

Ferrea cum vestria bella valete modis. 

Amor., lib. i., of. t. f v. 82. 

And in another place — 

heroum claim valete 

Nomina : non apta eat gratia Tettra mihi. 
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ON WOMAN. 



ODE II. 

To everything Omnipotence 

Has given armour of defence : 

To Bulls the guardian horn's decreed ; 

To Horses hoofs of swiftest speed ; 

To Hares the fleetness of the breeze ; 

To Fishes fins to plough through seas ; 

To lions jaws extending wide ; 

To Birds on airy wings to glide ; 

To Man a bold courageous breast ; 

To Woman, what ? — yet unpossest — 

What boon is her*s ? — Resistless charms ! 

More powerful than all other arms : 

Instead of shields— instead of spears, 

When Woman mailed in these appears, 

What conquering hero dares the field. 

Or bids the hostile fair to yield ? 

Though fire oppose-— though swords are drawn, 

Yet Woman stands supreme alone 5 

Resistless smiles and loves she darts, 

And triumphs o'er the bravest hearts ! 
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Henry Stephens has imitated this ode in the following 

epigram :— 

Providadat cunctis natura animantibus anna, 

Et sua foemineum possidet arma genus : 
Ungulaque ut defendit equum, atque ut comua taurum, 
Armata est forma foemina pulchra sua. 

The same thought ocean in Pastor Fido, thus translated by 
Mr. Moore. Corisca speaks — 

The Lion boasts his savage powers, 

And lordly man his strength of mind ; 
But beauty's charm is solely ours, 
Peculiar boon by heaven assigned. 

An excellent paraphrase is also to be found in " Fhocylides' 
Poema Adnonitoria," 

To Lions jaws extending wide. 

literally a gaping of teeth. This is a phrase of expressive 
brevity ; but it may be understood as alluding to the proverbial 
wideness of the lion's throat, and fierce appearance of its enor- 
mous teeth. 

To man a bold courageous breast. 

This is variously rendered : by some as relating to the pru- 
dential powers of the man; and others have translated the 
passage as referring to courage or a warlike virtue. My sole 
reason for refusing the former reading, is, that I should not 
like to debar the Ladies from participating in the cardinal virtue 
of prudence. Bkm in his seventh Idyl has aflee expression ; 
and our Milton in his description of Adam and Eve, 
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For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 
Horace and a whole crowd of poets have similar passages, 
all written with grace and elegance. 

To woman what ? — yet unpossest — 
What boon is her* 8 ? — Resistless charms ! 

The following passage in Cohttkus' Rape of Helen, is 
parallel ; thus translated by Mr. Fawkes : — 

No fights I know, averse to war's alarms, 
Idalian Venus has no need of arms ; 
The fair are irresistable in charms. 

And Nonnus introduces Venus, speaking after the same man- 
ner — 

" Resistless beauty for a sword I wear, 

And charms more piercing than the pointed spear. 1 ' 
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CUPID'S MIDNIGHT VISIT. 



ODE III. 

One midnight when around its sphere 
Bootes urged the Arctic Bear ; 
What time all men by toils opprest, 
Are gently hushed in balmy rest ; 
Then Cupid wandering o'er the glade, 
Espied my cottage in the shade, 
And ever ready for a spree, 
Laughed in his sleeve right heartily ; 
And in an instant at my door 
Began to knock with all his power. 

Who's he that keeps such ceaseless noise, 
Driving sweet slumbers from my eyes ? 

Good master haste — be not afraid — 
Fve long been wandering o'er the glade ; 
Ah ! wet and chilly is the night, 
No moon to guide, no star to light ! 
Oh, haste to open then thy gate 
And snatch me from impending fete ; 
I'm but a child ! I'm wet to skin: 
Good master let thy suppliant in. 
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Moved by bis piteous tale of woes, 
From balmy slumbers quick I rose ; 
A ready torch I took in haste, 
And opened to my midnight guest : 
A boy he was — in wings equipped, 
And water from his tunic dripped ; 
He bore a bow, and by his side 
A quiver hung, with darts supplied. 
I bade him near the hearth recline* 
And chafed the infant's hand in mine ; 
Then from his lovely golden hair, 
The humid moisture pressed with care ; 
And with an ever-watchful eye, 
Through kindness nursed the wanton boy. 

Now when at length my friendly part 
Had comforted and cheered his heart, 
And all the cold had ceased, My friend, 
He said, let's to my bow attend ; 
I fear, indeed, it may have met 
Some injury from being wet. 
Twang went the yew — the poisonous dart 
Struck like a gad-fly to my heart ; 
Ah, wretch ! the young insiduous boy, 
Now flapped his wings for very joy ; 
And loudly laughing at the jest, 
The mischief of his heart exprest ; 
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Then danced around, overcome with glee, 
To see me writhe in agony ! 

He spread his wings — away he flew 
And cried, my gentle host, adieu ! 
My bow indeed is sound, the dart 
Is safely lodged within your heart. 

The above piece contains an agreeable and beautiful fiction ; 
somewhat similar to the fable of the serpent and labourer. 
It has furnished a model for Bernard, in his Ballet Les 
Surprises de V Amour, Troisieme entree, so. iv., and has been 
excellently paraphrased by La Fontaine. Of this delightful 
ode, even the snarling De Pauw says, Odorium meUitum et vers 
elegans, and Longepierre calls it one of Anacreon's most ingeni- 
ous and delicate productions. 

The humid moisture pressed with care. 
It was not unusual for the ancients to use a tautologous 
epithet by way of encreasing the power of an idea. Thus, 
Tibullus liquida not tibi lenter aqua ; we also read ef a flaming 
flame and of a burning fiery furnace. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE IV. 



Beneath the myrtle's pleasant shade, 
On carpets wove of lotus flowers, 

Mid'st odours sweet supinely laid, 
Fll cheer in choicest wine the hours ! 

The god of Love shall be my slave ; 

Arrayed in gay and festive state, 
Shall he with goblets bright and brave, 

Obeying my commands awaite. 

For as the chariot rolls away, 

So life's swift course is quickly run ; 

Then mingling with their kindred day, 
Our bones dissolve and we are done* 

Then why on tombs rich unguents pour, 
Why vain libations to the dead, 

Who cannot know their potent power, 
Nor revel in the sweets thus shed. 

While yet I live with flowers of soul, 

And varied braids my temples crown ; 
v 
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Pour out the cup that can controul 
All cares that sink the spirits down* 

And ever in the genial hour 

The spoil of fragrant roses bring 
T* anoint my beard, and on me shower 

The whole luxuriance of the spring. 

Thus mighty Love ! before I find 
The dreary mansions of the dead, 

Mid'st pleasures blandishments reclined, 
My cares shall to the winds be sped ! 

Dr. GircQestone supposes that the first lines of this ode, refer 
to the common luxury of Eastern nations, of having a sort of 
vegetable tent erected in the midst of some beautiful shrubbery, 
on the banks of a river or stream. Sometimes, he Bays, these 
shrubs are so enclosed, that they may be said to breathe their 
fragrance beneath the conch. Hie sides of these tents are 
made of braids of different shrubs, which are daily renewed for 
the winds to blow through them ; and when the winds are too 
hot, water poured on the outside leaves, renders the breeze 
through delightfully cooling, as the Doctor himself has often 
experienced, when encamped in India. 

For as the chariot rolls away, &c. 

Seneca in his Hercules Farms has something of the same 
sentiment — (per. 177.) — 
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Properat cursu> 
Vita citato, Yolucrique die, 
Rota prcecipitis vertitur anni. 

And Horace — (lib. ii., od. v.) — 

Jamte seqaetur: (currit enim ferox 
JRtaa ; et illi, quos tibi demserit 
Apponet annos.) 

Then why on tombs rick ungentspour ? 
The effusions or libations which were poured on the tombs of 
the dead, called by the Greeks Choas, are here alluded to by 
the poet. Anacrbon has given his reason for designating these 
as useless ; and Pub. Syros has said— 

Mortuo qui mittit munus nil dat illi, adimit sibi. 

And the Evangelist — 

Why were those superfluities not rather sold, and the price given to 
tfctpoor? 

For farther particulars relative to the obsequies of the 
ancients, consult Pottery Antiquities, and the Greek and Latin 
Poets /muwi. 

Pour out the cup that can controul 
All cares that sink the spirits down. 

Thus Horace, Vino pellite euros, lib. i., od. vii. Dissipat 
Bvkts euros edaces, lib. ii., od. iv. and Curam Ly*o solvere % 
Epod. ix., v. 47. 
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AN EULOGY ON THE ROSE. 



ODE V. 

The blushing Rose, the flower of Love, in garlands let 
us twine, 

Around old father Bacchus, the gay jolly God of wine ! 

Then fitting to our temples bright its beauteous-petalled 
flowers, 

Lef s laugh as they, and drink away life's dull and 
careful hours. 

Oh, Rose ! thou art most excellent— oh, Rose ! thou 
child of Spring, 

Delightful to the gods are all the scents thy breathings 
fling : 

And thee Cythera's darling boy upon his forehead 
places, 

When in the mazy dance he meets in concert with the 
Graces. 

Then oh! crown, oh ! crown me quickly, and I will strike 
the lyre, 

And when adornM with rosy wreaths Pll join the merry 
choir: 
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And near thy shrine, oh, Bacchus brave ! the gladsome 
sport FI1 lead, 

Light dancing all-enraptured with a full deep-bosomed 
maid! 

The Rose has been the subject of eulogy throughout all ages, 
and this ode is one of the many transmitted to us from remote 
times. Anacbbon is very lavish in his praises of. this flower, 
not only here but in several other of his spngs, especially in 
his 53rd ode. Sappho calls it the eye of flowers, the gem of 
meadows, and the favours of the Muses she designates as 
the Roses of Pieria. The Rose was admitted into all 
ancient entertainments, being the most esteemed of flowers. 
Horace praises it very abundantly, but laments its short-lived 
beauties. The ancients wore chaplets composed of roses when 
carousing, imagining they prevented intoxication. 

Lefs laugh as they, and drink [away life's dull and careful hours. 
I should be rather sceptical as to the conclusion of the refined 
critic that this passage alluded to the delicacy of the ancient 
debauch. In my opinion it bears reference to indulgence to 
excess of voluptuousness. 

Delightful to the gods, #c. 
» 
The deities here alluded to are Bacchus, Venus, Love, and 

the Muses. 

When m the mazy dance he meets in concert with the Graces. 
The idea of Love dancing with the Graces is original and pe- 
culiar to Anacbkon. Indeed they are the Attest companions 
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for the god, since every qualiication that can adorn a woman 
is ascribed to" those divinities. 

And near thy shrine, ok, Batch* krone / 4c. 

The shrine was an elevation in the middle of the ancient 
temple, and surrounded by iron railings Within these stood 
the image of the tutelar deity. Thus Virgil— 

Turn foribua Dtae media tettuaine templi. 

j£n. t lib. v., v. 609. 

Aad again, Geary., fit. iii., v. 16— 

In mono mini Cesar erit. 

Light dancing, all enraptured, fyc, 
To dance was part of the ritual in the divine worship of the 
ancients, and at every solemn festival youths and maidens used 
to dance together in the temples before the statues of the gods, 
playing on musical instruments. The Romans had their Salian 
and other religious dances : the Hebrews, also, though the 
praritsoe was borrowed of the Gentiles. The children of Iarael 
danced round the G s i ds n Calf; and even David himself is aaad 
to have danced before the ark, and that with all his might t 
2 Kings, cap. vi., v. 14. The dances of May*day are not al- 
together banished from our own country, and those who have 
witnessed them would recognise their resemblance to the an- 
cient dances, and their superstitious ritual seems much allied to 
that of the Greeks and Romans. See Potter's Antiquities. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF LOVE. 



ODB VI, 



Now the rosy chaplets wreathe, 
And around our temples breathe ; 
Now we drink ; in transport gay, 
Now we laugh dull care away. 

Now a pretty-ankled maid 
Down the dance doth lightly tread ; 
Shaking, as she trips around, 
The thyme with a joyous sound- 
To tie lyre, with matchless graoe, 
See ! she swims th' enchanted maze. 

Now in concert with the fair, 
Hark 1 a youth of flaxen hair, 
As she gaily speeds along, 
Poors a sweetly-breathing song ; 
Beating still, in amorous glee, 
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The soft pectit wantonly.— 

1 

All is love and harmony ! 

See ! and in the crowd appear 
Cupid, god of golden hair ! 
And Lyoeus, ever young, 
Mingling with the festive throng ! 
And fair Venus, queen of kisses, 
Nuptial joys, and midnight blisses ! 
In the dance they all engage, 
Lovely e'en to crabbed old age ! 

The original Greek is very splendid : it is adescription of an 

ancient festival, in which the different deities mentioned are 

personated. It was a custom in Anacrbon'b time to mask, 

t 

and sing, and dance through the streets, and in the evening 
proceed to the temple of Comus, the god of festivity. It is pro- 
bably here the scene of this ode is laid. This is the most 
likely assumption ; however, Younge and others consider it as 
a mere fantasy of the poet's ever lively imagination. Many 
other conjectures are lpzarded, but, as they seem repugnant, I 
consider their repetition as unavailing. 

The Thyrsis with a joyous sound. 

The Thyrsis borne by the maid was a forked staff, bound 
round with ivy, or other flowers. It was the peculiar weapon 
of Bacchanals and revellers who visited the temple of Comus. 

And Lyons, ever young. 
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Lyoras was a name given to Bacchus, from the Greek word 
hem to free or to chase away ; because wine, of which he was 
god, frees the mind from cares, and chases away anxiety and 
thooghtrolness. He is represented by the poets as ever-young 
and beautiful. Thus, Ovid (nut am. t lib. iv.J 

— tibi enim inconsumpta juventa est ; 
Tu puer ceturnus, tu foiraoasissimus alto 
Conspiceris coelo ; tibi, cum sine cornibus astas, 
Virgineum caput fit. 

Eternity of youth ia thine I enjoy 
Yean rolled on yean— yet still a blooming boy : 
In heaven thou shinest with superior grace ; 
Conceal thy horns, and 'tis a virgin's race*— Eu$den. 
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ON LOVE. 



ODB VII. 

The god of Lore— almighty power ! 
Onoe came to me in evil hour, 
And beating with a purple wand, 
My tardy footsteps did command. 

Averse with him I run along, 

Through rapids and through currents strong ; 

On — on we hied, above the deeps, 

O'er pendant rocks and woodland steeps : 

Still on I sped, through brier and brake, 

But faultered, bitten by a snake ; 

I sunk ! my throbbing heart leapt high, 

And I was on the point to die* 

Love, then his downy pinions spread, 
And funning gently o'er my head, 
Taught a new life again to spring, 
And every sense again to bring. 
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Then whispered he— Anacmm ! 
Thine surety is a heart of stone $ 
This faintness does too clearly prove, 
How little thou wert formed to love ! 



Here Is another specimen of the crud mischief ctf the Uind 
god ;— it bears some similarity to the third ode, Iwt not in to 
exquisite a style of composition. The design of this tittle, 
fiction, says Mr. Moore, is to intimate that much greater pain 
attends insensibility, than can ever result from the tenderest 
impressions of love. Mad. Dacier, says it . is to shew ns the 
irresistible nature of love, who can force obedience with the 
slightest weapons; aflower being as potent in his hands, as a 
bow and arrows. A writer of our own country has expressed 
this truth, in the following elegant lines :— 

Flavia, the least and slightest toy, 
Can with resistless art employ ; 
This fan in meaner hands would prove, 
An engine of small force in love : 
Yet she, with graceful air and mein, 
Nor to be told or safely seen— 
Directs Its wanton motions so, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 
Gives coolnm to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast njlame. 

I sunk/ my throbbing heart leapt high. 
The literal translation, is, mg heart ascended to mg noetrils, 
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which phrase is used by Homer ; and in our own times, it is 
common to say, my heart leapt up to my numtk, whe suddenl 
startled or frightened. 

Taught a new life again to spring, &c. 

The facility with which Cupid heals Anacuon, informs us 
that the pleasures of love, easily make us forget the pains it 
may hare occasioned. 
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ON HIS DREAM. 



ODB VIII. 



While through night supinely sleeping, 

On sea-purple tapestry ; 
Flushed with wine my heart and leaping— 

A bright vision met my eye. 

Oh, what joys and raptures move me ! 

Sporting with a showy train 
Of young virgins — beauteous, lovely, 

The swift chace I urge amain. 

Then some boys, than Bacchus softer, 
Viewed my grey and hoary hair, 

And with gamesone jest and laughter, 
Vilified me for the fair. 

But I heeded not their hisses : 
Now on passion's headlong wing, 

I would kiss, but, oh ! the blisses 
I'd expected from me spring ! 
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Wretched — wretched! lonely lying, 
Mourning for the visioned train ! 

For the absent fair ones sighing, 
Loud I pray to sleep again ! 

This is an extremely fine and delicate ode, containing a very 
ingenious fiction. Anacreon it would seem was not only a 
voluptuary in common life, but was haunted even in his dreams, 
by visions of rapture and delight. 

On sea-purple tapestry. 

Les grands Seigneurs en Grecese couchoient sur des peaux, 
qu'ils faisoient, teindre en pourpre. Mad. D'Acier. 

Then some bays, them Bacchus softer. 

Bacchus is r ep r e s en ted by the poets, as a soft and ever- 
blooming youth. — See note to ode vi., ver. 13, supra. 

Loud I pray to sleep again. 

Axacbbon wishes to sleep again, that he may recover the 
delightful visions that had so lately ravished his eyes. The 
gallantry of the dream, proceeds from his waking thoughts* 
which were ever gay and voluptuous. Petronius has a parallel 
passage in one of his epigrams, commencing thus *— 

Somnia, quae mentei ludont yoUttntitroe umbris, 
Non delubra Deum, &c. 

And Ovid in his Epistle of Sappho to Fhaon: thus translated 
by Pope — 
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O night, more pleasing than the brightest day, 
When fancy gives what absence takes away, 
And drest in all its visionary charms, 
Restores my fctir deserter to my arms 1 
But when, with day, the sweet illusions fly, 
And all things wake to life and joy, but I ; 
As if once more forsaken, I complain, 
And dose my eyes to dream of you again. 

Our own Shakespeare has something similar ; thus Calaban 
after a pleasing dream — 

I cried to sleep again. 



I 
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THE COURIER DOVE. 



ODB IX. 

Whence — whence ! my lovely dove I do you 
Through the bright celestial blue 
Of ether, take your path above ; 
Thus scattering as your pinions move, 
Rich perfumes and those odours sweet, 
That, as you pass, our senses greet ? 
Who are you ? tell me your employ ? 

Anacreon sent me to a boy, 
Bathyllus ! whose all-winning art, 
Can bind in willing chains each heart ; 
Love's goddess for a song's reward, 
Erst gave me to the Teian bard ; 
And now his feathered post I go, 
With such his letters to and fro ; 
For which my services, says he, 
Thou shalt return to liberty ! 
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But, though he should my freedom give, 
Still with Anacreon I would live ; 
For what behoves it me, that I 
Should over fields and mountains fly ? 
Or perching in the desert wood, 
Devour precarious rustic food ? 
While now, indeed, I take my stand, 
And snatch it from Anacreon's hand ; 
Or rich and luscious wines I sup — 
Deep drinking from Anacreon's cup ; 
And then, perhaps, I dance and spread 
My wings above my master's head ; 
Or wearied of the day, retire 
To slumbers on his far-famed lyre ! 

I now have told thee all — adieu ! 
I must my airy course pursue ; 
For thou hast made me long delay, 
And prattle faster than a jay ! 

Le Fevre was so much delighted with this ode, as to say it 
appeared to be the production not of a mortal, but the joint 
composition of the graces and the muses. The poet here as if 
unknown to her, questions his own dove concerning himself. 

Whence — whence my lovely dove do you, &c: 

The ancients, as at present the Eastern nations, were used 

when on long journies, to take with them the tame dove ; and, 
D 
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whenever they wished to send to their friends, they would dis- 
charge one with a letter attached to its leg : for they knew 
that the bird would loose no time, but anxiously return home to 
its young, Other birds were also employed, according to 
iElian. Hist. Anim., lib. vi., cap. 7. 

Anacreon sent me to a bog, 
Bathyllus ! 

Bathyllus was a Samian youth of exquisite beauty, and loved 
of Anacreon, who sends his dove with a billet-doux for him. 
Horace thus mentions the youth : — 

Non alitor Samio dicunt arsuse Bathyllo, 

Anacreonta Teium : 

Qui perscepe cava testudine flevit araorem, 

Non elaboratum ad pedem. 

Epod. xiv., ver. 9-12. 

Love's goddess for a song's reward, 
Erst gave me to the Tern bard. 

Anacreon was aware of his own value, and the value of his 
songs. He, indeed, pays himself a great compliment, in saying 
that Venus gave him her dove for a song or hymn. Other 
authors have understood the value of their works. Thus Ovid, 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignis. 
Nee poterit ferrura, nee edax abolere vetuatas. 

And Milton speaking of the fame of his book on Divorce, says 
Of which all Europe rings from aide to side. 
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Or rich and luscious wines I sup, 
Deep drinking from Anacr eon's cup* 
Here the Dove extols the condescension of her master, and, 
at the same time delicately intimates her own worthiness, in 
being allowed to drink ont of the same cup with himself; an 
indulgence never permitted hut to favorite servants. Homer 
makes it a mark of distinction, which Achilles extends to Ajax, 
Ulysses, and Phoenix. — Iliad, lib. i., ver. 202. And Ahasuerus 
in his magnificent feast, (Esth. chap, i, ver. 7 J as a particular 
compliment, gives to all his subjects wine of the same quality 
with that he himself drinks. 
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CUPID SOLD. 



ODE X. 

A youth once offered to be sold 
The god of Love, in waxen mould : 
I standing near of him enquire, 
What for thine image dost desire ? 

He answered, and in Doric spake, 
For what you will the wanton take ; 
Indeed, I sell him not in trade, 
For by my art such are not made : 
But I no longer will abide 
With Cupid never-satisfied. 

Then give him me — thou take this drachm. 
And Cupid, god of amorous flame ! 
Hence at my board shall welcome be, 
My chiefest friend, companion free. 

Now hasten, Cupid, to inspire 

My soul with love's soft melting fire ; 
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Else thou, in troth, thyself shalt go 
And melt in flaming flames below ! 

De Pauw considers this ode as spurious ; but his reason is 
very preposterous : forsooth, he thinks Anacreon was no such 
fool as to believe a mass of wax could inspire his heart with 
love. If the heathens supposed that by honoring their statues, 
reflected honor pn the divinities they represented, is it inconso- 
nant with their theology to believe that insulting the same 
statues, might induce the deities through fear or intimidation to 
grant any request that might be asked ? Such it seems to be 

in this place ; and with the heathenish queen of heaven — 
— quisquam numen JurtonU adoret? &c. 

And Pan is threatened (Theocr., idyl, vii., v. 109) with being 
scratched, and made to lie among nettles. Hanway says, that in 
our day the Calmuc Tartars thus treat their idols. However 
great a fool, then, Anacrkon may have seemed in De Pauw's 
eyes, he only acted according to the philosophy of his age and 
the religion of his country. Thus the tables are turned, and, if 
not the fool, De Pauw has shown himself to be the dunce and 
snarling blockhead. I have found myself incapable of doing 
justice to the sweet simplicity and gallant fiction of the original 
in my translation. Mr. Moore has the same complaint : how- 
ever, he does himself injury ; for his translation, or rather 
paraphrase, is equal to any in his very elegant volume. 

He answered, and in Doric spake. 

The poet makes the youth speak in Doric, which was the 
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most harsh and unrefined dialect, to cast ridicule on him for his 
insensibility to the charms of love. 

Now hasten, Cupid, to inspire 
My soul with love's soft melting fire ! 
Anacreon was too old when he wrote this to expect any- 
thing of nature, so threatens the god, according to the custom 
of his time, with annihilation, should he refuse to inspire him 
with that flame he found so generous and delightful in his by- 
gone youth. Parallels may be found in Anthol. Grose., p. 67, 
Bp.2; Martial, £*. viii., Epig. 40. 
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ON HIS OLD AGE. 



ODE XI. 

The jeering women often say, 
ThouVt old, Anacreon — ha, ha, ha ! 
Look in thy glass, and contemplate 
The hideous seeming of thy pate. 
Around thy brow in silken twine 
And amorous curl no ringlets shine : 
But thou art bald ! save here and there 
We spy by chance a straggling hair. 

Troth, they may laugh, but what care I 
For all their lewd hilarity ? 
I neither know, nor do I care, 
Whether or not my brow be bare : 
But this I know, or ought to know, 
That, as more near to death I draw, 
The gayer shall my moments pass, 
With wine and my right pretty lass. 

Horace has told us that Anacreon wrote non elaboration ad 
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pedem. The easy and playful turn of this piece is an example 
among many others which justly deserve such a character. It 
was discovered by Hen. Stephens on the cover of an old book, 
and was long considered as spurious, and the fabrication of 
that eminent scholar himself, but as it also exists in the Vat. 
M.S., such a charge is futile. In the Anthology (lib. ii., cap. 
47, fol. 175,) there is an epigram by Palladas, which seems to 
be an imitation of this ode. Vide Palladas infra. 

But thou art bald ! save here and there. 
The hair was much regarded among the ancients, and con- 
sidered as a principal part of beauty. Petronius very weD de- 
scribes the effects of its loss in the epigram commencing — 
Quod summum formce decus est, cecidere capilli, 
Vernantesque comas, &c. 

And Apuleus, in his Metamorphoses — 

Venus — calva— placere non poterit nee Vulcano suo. 

See also Junius de Pictura Veterum, lib. iii., cap. 9, sec. 6. 
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ON A SWALLOW. 



ODE XII. 



Chattering swallow ! that art heard 
Earlier than each other bird, 
And dost round my cottage fritter, 
With thine envious matin twitter ; 
Tell me, tell me, how shall I 
Punish /iow thine infamy ? 

Shall I, seizing, clip thy pinions, 
Sailing through the heaven's dominions ; 
And thus stay thy rapid flight 
Through the blue cerulean height ? 
Or would'st thou that, fury strung, 
I should clip away thy tongue 
From thy throat, as Tereus did, 
Of old time — a deed unbid ? 

This should be thy punishment 
For a crime of. such extent; 
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For, oh ! why from bliss supreme, 
And my bright enchanting dream, 
With thy twittering morning cry, 
Did'st thou wake me, and deny 
Me the pleasures, me the bliss, 
And the nameless extacies, 
That I was about to prove, 
In the arms of yielding love ? 

In regard of this ode we may safely say with Horace, Oiim 
lusit Anacreon. Agathias has an epigram, which is an elegant 
imitation of the piece f Ant hoi. t lib. vii., p. 461), of which the 
following is a close translation — 

All night my eyes their amorous vigils keep ; 

And soon as morn indulges balmy sleep, 

These chattering swallows in rude notes complain, 

And wake me from my joys to grief again. 

Hence, envious praters 1 why to me this wrong ? 

I robbed not Philomela of her tongue. 

On desert hills unhappy Itys mourn, 

Leave me in peace to woo soft sleep's return. 

Perchance some gentle dream, profuse of charms, 

May bring the fair Rhodanthe to my arms ! 

The swallow is proverbially noisy : thus Nicostratus, trans- 
lated by Mr. Moore — 

If in prating from morning till night, 

A sign of our wisdom there be; 
The swallows are wiser by right, 
For they prattle much faster than we. 
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Virgil also says — Garrulam Mrundinem. — Oeor. iv., v. 307. 



From thy throat, as Tereus did. 
Anacrjson endeavours to terrify the swallow by the mention 
of Tereus, who is said to have robbed it of its tongue. The 
ancients remark that these birds carefully avoided his palace : 
thus Pliny — Arx regum Thraciae, a Terei nefasto crimine in- 
visa herundibus. 

For, oh / why from bliss supreme, #c. 

On the latter part of this ode Mad. D'Acier, in her Remarque* , 

cites Horace — 

Nocturnifl te ego somniis 

Jam captum teneo : jam volucrem sequor 

Te per gramma Martii 

Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 

lAb.iv.,Odeu 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XIII. 



Tis said that through the mountain groves, 

Invoking Cybebe the fair, 
The unmanned Attis madly roves, 

And with his cries divides the air. 

Those quaffing Claros' hallowed wave, 
Apollo's own and favoured stream ! 

With a prophetic frenzy rave, 

Such as inspires the poet's dream ! 

Unlike to these shall be my fate : 
Supinely underneath some vine, ] 

In easy luxury and state, 

Fll lie and drink the generous wine. 

Then, to becoming madness fired, 
My girl shall bring the flowery spoil ; 

And o'er my head, with youth inspired, 
Pour out the rich Assyrian oil ! 
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The various significations of the verb mmnomtri, according to 
Mcebius, gave rise to this ode. His note is as follows : — Pro- 
cnl dnbio varins significatus ton mainestkai ansam dedit hujus 
odarii pangendi; etenim hoc verbum de quovis animi motn 
nt de amore, hilaritate, ira, insania, furore, imprimis poetico, 
&c, reperitur adhibitum, ut fere Latinorum furere, insanire. 
Quare magnopere errant, qui censeant, Horatium ex hoc loco 
duxisae colorem in carmine, lib. i., od. 2, ver. 5—8 ; lib. ii., od. 
vii., ver. 8 ; et lib. iv., od. xii., ver. 28. 

The unmanned Attis madly roves. 
Attis was a young Phrygian of great beauty, loved of Cy- 
bebe, the mother of the gods, who made him her priest. But 
he broke his vow of chastity, and was by her afflicted with a 
madness, in which he deprived himself of manhood. 

Those quaffing Claros* hallowed wave. 

Claros was a small village near Colophon, in which was a 
fountain dedicated to Apollo, having the power to madden those 
drinking its waters. See Tacitus Ann., lib, ii. ; also Macro- 
bins 9 Satumal, lib.i., cap. 18. From this Apollo obtained the 
name Apollo Clarius, and Clarius Deus. 

Pour out the rich Assyrian oil. 

The ancients used ointments and perfumes at their banquets. 
See Odes IV. and XXXIX. In the 23rd Psalm we have— 
Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies ; thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
See also on this subject Lanzonhts de Coronis et Unguentis ve- 
terum. Ferariae, 4 to., 1715. 
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LOVE THE CONQUEROR 



ODE XIV. 

I yield, I yield, O mighty Love ! 

'Twas Love of late his suit did move; 
But I, improvident of mind. 
Was to his soft persuasion blind. 

Indignant, then, Love took his bow, 
And well-stocked golden quiver, too, 
And called me out with him to fight: 
Now I, disdaining shameful flight, 
In brilliant panoply appear, 
And as Achilles shake my spear, 
And grasp my shield, intent to prove 
The battle with the god of Love ! 

Dart after dart the godhead threw, 
From which with caution I withdrew : 
Now when his fruitless darts were spent, 
To anger he and threats gave vent ; 
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Then suddenly, as if a dart, 
Transfixed himself into my heart : 
The battle there he urged outright. 
Ah, me ! and put my soul to flight. 

In vain, then, do I hold the shield, 
O, mighty Love ! I yield ! I yield ! 
For why defend the outer wall, 
When th* war is in the citadol ? 

It would seem from this delightful little piece that Anacreon 
was aware of the irresistible power of Love, and of the useless- 
ness of resistance to his sway. The invention of it is very fine, 
and nothing can be more entertaining to the imagination, than 
the equipment, the combat, and the issue, and that natural and 
admirable reflection with which it concludes. However, that 
sarcastic and sore critic, M. de Pauw, as usual, finds no merit 
in the ode. 

Now I, disdaining shameful flight, 

In brilliant panoply appear. 

Longepierre quotes in this place from the Anthology, an 

epigram in which the poet assumes reason as his armour against 

the god of Love. 

With reason armed, as with a shield, 
I challenge Cupid to the^field : 
Nor shall I be, while one to one, 
By th' immortal overthrown : 
But should great Bacchus, his ally, 
To join him in the warfare fly — 
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How can one mortal then withstand 
Two mighty Gods thus hand in hand. 

Now when his fruitless darts were spent, 6 . 

Refer to the AnthoL Grac. (lib. viijj. 457.) 
Let none afraid of Cupid's arrows be ; 
The god has spent his quiver all on me. 

And our Dryden baa an extravagant parody on this subject. 

I'm all o'er love, 
Nay, I am lore— love shot, and shot so fast, * 
He shot himself into my heart at last. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XV. 



I care not for the wealthy state, 
The pageants of the high and great ; 
I care not for the heaps of gold 
By Gyges, Sardia's monarch, told ! 

I will stretched beneath some bower, 
On my beard fresh unguents shower ; 
I will round my youthful head 
Rosy garlands gaily spread. 

For to-day alone is mine — 
Who the morrow can divine ? 

Then while yet the day is high, 

Let us drink and toss the die ; 

And ever in the genial hour 

Libations to Lyceus pour ; 

For sickness every hour annoys, 

And soon may dash our boasted joys ! 
£ 
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Horace has partly imitated this ode (lib. i od. 31) ; and 
Archillochus in a fragment preserved by Plutarch in his trea- 
tise Be Tranquilitate Animi. See also, Alpheus (Antkolog. 
p. 25, epig. 2) and Greg. Nazian. od. 2. 

For to-day alone is mine — 
Who the morrow can divine ? 

An epigram in the Anthologia teaches a similar doctrine ; 
thus Iranslated — 

None know the morrow : drink and sweetly smile, 
Give fate thy cares and cease thy anxious toil : 
Indulge thy taste, the present hour enjoy ; 
Remember to be born is but to die. 
He only lives who lives to pleasure free ; 
Thy treasured heaps will soon another's be. 

Horace has also many parallels — 

Quid sit futuram eras, fuge qtrarere : et 
Quern sors dleram cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone ; nee dulcet amores 
Sperne, puer, neque tu choreas, 
Donee virenti canities abest 
Morosa :—lib. i., od. 9. 

Again— 

Quia scit, an adjiciant hodiernae crastina summae 
Tempora Dii superi ?-«&. iv., od. 7. 

And again — 

— — Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

iEtas : carpe diem quam minimum credula postero.— lib {., od. 1 1. 
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Then while yet the day is high. 
While our day is calm and bright, and unruffled by adverse 
blasts and misfortunes : thus says Horace — 
Dum res et etas, et sororum 
Fila trium p&tiuntur atra.-»-#6 ii., od. 3. 



e2 
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ON HIS CAPTIVITY. 



ODE XVI. 



Your muse the wars of Thebes recites, 
And his the Phrygians' clamorous fights ; 
But mine, alas ! in woful strains, 
My own captivity and chains. 

I dread not soldiers strong in arms, 
Nor horse, nor foot, my breast alarms ; 
Nor fleet that prowls the tossing sea 
Has brought inquietude to me. 

No — no : but in bright Beauty's eye 
A host of Loves in ambush lie ; 
And, oh ! no shield can brave their dart, 
It pierces through and wounds the heart ! 

Born gives the argument of this ode thus — Poeta victum 
de telis amoris fatetur. 

Your muse the wars of Thebes recites. 
The famous war of the seven captains against Thebes the 
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poet here alludes to. ^Eschyllus has a tragedy and Statins a 
heroic poem founded on this subject. See ode i., supra. 

And his the Phrygians 9 clamorous fights. 
Referring to the Trojan war engaged in by the Greeks for 
the recovery of Helen, wife of Menelaus, long of Sparta. The 
Greeks were used to advance silently to battle ; the Trojans 
with clamorous shouts and concomitant music: thus Ama- 
cmKON calls the Trojan fights clamorous. This is still the 
practise of all rude nations. See, a Sketch of Parry's Second 
Polar Expedition, (Gent. Mag. Oct. 1823, p. 356), in which 
he describes the onset of an Esquimaux band. 

No — no : but in bright Beauty's eye 

A host of Loves in ambush lie. 
There are not two figurative expressions so common as those 
which give darts to the eye and fire to love, in the whole range 
of language and poetry. Nonnus calls the eyes, the archers 
of Love, and an epigram, from the Anthology conveyB a similar 
fancy: thus translated — 

Archer Love ! though slyly creeping. 

Well I know, where thou dost lie; 
I saw thee through the curtain peeping, 

'That fringes Zenophelia's eye. 
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THE 8ILVER BOWL. 



ODE XVII. 

Come, Vulcan ! all thy matchless skill 
Into this silver mass instil ; 
Yet forge not mail or glittering arms, 
For what to me are war's alarms ? 
Far more congenial to my soul, 
A deep, capacious, hollow bowl ! 

Upon its cheeks no planets trace, 
Nor stern Orion's hateful face ; 
For slow Bootes fails to please, 
And what to me are Pleiades ? 
I would not these, with sullen shine, 
Should guide me o'er my seas of wine. 

In high relief of purest gold 
Let young Bathyllus gently hold, 
Beneath the vine's luxuriant shade, 
Sweet converse with a charming maid 
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And there let Bacchus, son of Jove, 
In concert with the god of Love, 
The teeming boughs of grapes unload, 
And, laughing, press die purple flood. 

The entire of this ode is found in the Noctes Atticm of Aul. 
{Seffius {Kb. xix., cap. 9) ; that author tells us it was performed 
by minstrels at an entertainment where he was present. 

Come, Vulcan, all thy matchless skill . 
The Greeks gave this appellation not only to the god of arti- 
ficers, but to all who excelled in the art of forging metals, as 
they were used that of Minerva to the sempstress and worker 
in tapestry. Thus, Anacrkon applies to one under the name 
of Vulcan, to make him 

A deep, capacious, hollow bowl. 
La Fosse, however, thinks it equally probable that the poet 
addresses the god himself, and says, the ancients were not in 
the habit of being over scrupulous about asking their gods 
directly for any thing of which they stood in need. 

Nor stern Orion's hateful face. 
Orion is a constellation of seventeen stars. The poet calls 
it hateful, because it was the forerunner cf storms. It takes 
its name from Orion, a king of Boeotia, a man of very violent 
and libertine temper. 

And what to me are Pleiades ? 
The Pleiades are seven stars, called by the Romans Vergilue, 
from their appearing in the spring. They are fabled to have 
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been the daughters of Atlas, and were recompensed for their 
father's labours, who carried on his shoulders the heavens and 
the earth, by being thus set in the starry canopy. 

In high relief of purest gold, 
Let young BathyUus gently hold. 
The bard by representing his favorite BathyUus in gold, 
raises him to a level with the other divinities. An old poet, 
says Younge, has so disposed of his metals as to give the 
figures almost their proper colours, except that Jupiter, their 
chief, is fashioned in gold. 

In brass the heifer shone ; in silver rolled 
A little Nile ; but Jove appeared in gold, &c. 
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THE BOWL OF SPRING. 



ODE XVIII. 



Skilled artist ! all thy wonders bring 
To deck the pleasant bowl of Spring ! 
Spring — parent of the blushing rose, 
That brightly through the meadows glows 
And of each other beauteous flower 
That smiles, the pride of field and bower ! 
Tes ! carve a bowl, a charming bowl, 
And mirth shall revel in my soul ! 

- Unsuited, to my youthful eyes 
Engrave no foreign sacrifice ; 
Nor shocking story, for I hate 
All that to wars and broils relate : 
But carve me Bacchus, son of Jove, 
The priest of wine and friend of Love • 
And Venus, who the nuptial hours 
Rules with a beatific power • , 
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Then underneath the broad-leaved vine, 
Whose boughs with brightest clusters shine, 
Engrave young Love, but not with arms ; 
The Graces clad in laughing charms ; 
There, too, let comely youths resort, 
And wing the fleeting hours in sport ; 
But there, to mar the joyful day, 
Bright Phoebus must not dare to stray ! 

This ode, in my opinion, is nothing more than a modern 
imitation of the preceding ; most likely, by some luxurious 
monk of the middle ages. The metre in the original ie irre- 
gular in the extreme, and any thing but correct in .the common 
editions. However, it is .a .pleasant poem, and reflects a very 
beautiful picture for the mind's meditation : indeed, it is richer 
than its prototype, and far more dilated in sentiment than the 
generality of Anacrxon's productions or those of his age, 
which were concise and scant of expletives. Caelius Calcagni- 
nus has a poem after the manner of this, in which he instructs 
the artist in making a ring— 

Tornabis amralnm mihi, 

Et fabre, ct apte, ct commode, *c. 

Engrave young Love, lut not with arms. 

Sanazaro, in his eclogue GaUicio neW Arcadia, says — 

Vegnan li vaghi Amori 
Senza fiammelle, O strali, 
Scherzando insieme pargoletti e nudi. 
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Which is thus translated by Moore— 

Fluttering on the busy wing, 

A train of naked Cupids came, 
Sporting round in harmless ring, 

Without a dart, without a flame. 

And in the Pervigilium Veneris we bare— 

Ite nymphs— posuit arms, feriatus est Amor. 
Love is disarmed : re nymphs, in safety stray, 
Your bosoms now may have a' holiday ! 

The Graces clad in laughing charms. 
The Graces ar* thought by the poet to he the fittest compa- 
nion? of Love and Beauty : for what, says Longepierre, signi- 
fies beauty without its accompanying graces ? The following 
epigram, as translated from the Anthologia, has most probably 
tarnished the French critic with the gallant observation- 
Beauty, without the Graces, may impart 
Charms that will please, not captivate the heart ; 
As splendid baits, without the bearded hook. 
Invite, not catch the tenants of the brook I 
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THAT WE OUGHT TO DRINK. 



ODE XIX. 

Behold i the earth, its thirsty veins 

Distends and drinks the falling rains ; 

And every shrub and flower again 

Imbibes the earth, and then the main 

Within its large capacious cup, 

Drinks tens of thousands rivers up ; 

The fiery sun with splendid beam, 

Drinks from the seas, and quaffs each stream ; 

The moon and stars throughout the night 

Drink from the sun their paly light : 

Ay ! all that does with life abound 

Urges apace the tipsy round ! 

Then, why, my friends, Pd wish to know, 

Should I not keep the sacred law ? 

This neat little canzonet has had several imitators. Capi.- 
lupi in the following epigram on a drunkard is very fine — 
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Dum vixi, sine fine bibi ; sic imbrifer arcus, 
Sic tellus pluvias sole perosta bibit. 
Sic bibit auidue fontes et flumina Pontus, 
Sic semper sitiens sol maris haurit aquas. 
Ne te igitur jactes plus me, Silene, bibisse ; 
Et mini da victas tu quoque, Bacche, manus. 
And our own Shakespeare most have been acquainted with 
this ode of Anacrbon, most probably through some of the 
old French versions — 

1*11 example you with thievery. 

The sun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea The moon's an arrant thief. 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 
The sea's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The mounds into soft tears. The earth's a thief, 
That feeds, and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrements* 

Brossius dislikes it, and considers it the effusion of some jolly, 
tippling monk ; fetus monachi hilaris cellam vinariam curantis. 
Degen calls it odarium facetum et suave. De Panw grows 
indignant and exclaims, neque bonus Poeta neque bonus fuit 
Philosophic qui hac scripsit. Conflicting comments ! however 
waving the subject I cannot subscribe to De Pauw's decision. 
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AN AMATORY EFFUSION, 



ODE XX. 

Erst Niobe by Ilion's flood 
Transformed, a weeping statue stood, 
And Pandion's daughter through despair 
Took swallows' wings and cleaved the air. 
Oh, that some kind transforming power 
Would change me thus from hour to hour ! 
Then to thy mirror changed Fd be, 
That thou mighf st ever gaze on me ; 
Or to thy vest, that I might trim, 
And gently press each favored limb ; 
Or as the crystal fount Fd flow, 
To lave thy beauteous form of snow ; 
Sweet ointment for thy hair I'd be, 
That I might, lady, perfume thee ; 
Or be a zone, thy waist to deck ; 
Or pearl, to hang upon thy neck ; 
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Ay ! e'en thy sandal I would be, 
Wouldst thou but deign to tread on me ! 

Ogilvie in his Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients, 
remarking on the Odes of Anacreon, says — In some of his 
pieces there is exuberance and even wildness of imagination ; 
in that, particularly, which is addressed to a young girl, where 
he wishes, alternately, to be transformed into a mirror, a coat, 
a stream and a bracelet, and a pair of shoes, for the different 
purposes he recites : this is mere sport and wantonness. It is 
in the wantonness, however, adds Mr. Moore, of a very grace* 
rul muse — ludit amabiliter 

In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy there is a very old 
version of this ode, before 1621, Englished by Mr. H. B. 
Holiday, in his Technog. act i., seen. vii. 

The ode has been imitated by a cloud of poets, and in 
almost every language. 

Dionysius, the sophist, has an epigram of similar construc- 
tion, of which the following is Mr. Fawkes's translation — 
I wish myself a gentle breeze, to blow ; 
O'er your fair bosom uDConfined I'd flow, 
And wanton on those little hills of snow. 
I wish myself a robe in purple drest, 
That yon might place me in your snowy breast. 
I wish myself a lilly, lovely, fair, 
That I might kiss your skin, and gather whiteness there. 

And Plato has expressed as fanciful a wish, in a distich pre- 
served by Laertius : thus translated—- 
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The stars aloof, with eager gaze, 
My soul's loved star ! thine eye surveys— 
Oh, that I were the spangled skies, 
To gaze on thee with countless eyes ! 

Ovid has the following verse — 

O utinam sabito fieri mea munera possum. 



And our own delightful Pop< 

O were I made, by some transforming power, 
The captive bird, that sings within thy bower ! 

Then Shakespeare, in whom is embodied every other poet, 

makes Romeo exclaim — 

Oh, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might kiss that cheek. 

And in his Passionate Pilgrim we meet with a somewhat similar 

idea — 

He, spying her, bounced in, where, as he stood, 
Oh, Jove 1 quoth he, why was I not a flood ? 

There is something like this ode also, in the 13th book of the 
Dionvsiacs of Nonnus. 



Erst Niobe by Moris flood. 
She was daughter of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, and was 
through excessive grief transformed into a rock. See her 
history in Ovid, (Metam. lib. vi.), in Homer, (Iliad xxiv., ver 
602), and Propertius, (lib. ii., eleg. 16). 

And Pandion's daughter, through despair* 
Took swallows' wings and cleaved the air. 
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Progne, the daughter of Pandion, king of Athene, was 
married to Tereus, king of Thrace : but afterwards, her hus- 
band taken with the beauty of her sister Philomela, ravished 
her, and to conceal his crime cut out her tongue and impri- 
soned her. Progne having discovered her sister's misfortune 
by means of a piece of embroidery she had the address to send 
her — to avenge herself of her incestuous husband, killed the 
son whom she had by him, called Itys, and had his flesh served 
up for his father to eat : being pursued by Tereus, she was 
changed by the gods into a swallow, Philomela into a nightin- 
gale, Tereus into a lapwing, and Itys into a pheasant. See 
Ovid on this subject, (Metam. lib. vi.) and Homer, (Odyss. 
lib. xiz.) 

Or be a zone, thy waist to deck. 
The zone was a ribband or band, called bv the Romans 
fascia or strophum, which women wore for the purpose of 
compressing any exuberance of the bosom. Thus Martial — 
Fascia creacentes dominae compesce papillas. 
The women of Greece used, besides this, powders and certain 
drugs for the same purpose. 

Ay ! e*cn thy sandal I would be, &c. 

The sophist, Philostratus, in one of his love- letters, has bor- 
rowed this thought : thus translated — 

Oh, lovely feet ! oh, excellent beauty ! oh ! thrice happy and blessed 
should I be, if you would but tread upon me. 
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ON THE HEATS OF LOVE, 



ODE XXI. 

Give me, O girls ! give me the cup 
Of Bacchus — let me deeply drink ; 

Pll quaff its tide of nectar up, 

» 

For scorched by heat my vitals sink. 

Weave other garlands for my brow: 
See, those that now my forehead shade, 

Are withered by the sultry glow 
That ever racks my throbbing head. 

But, oh ! what shade shall screen my heart 
Against the rage of Cupid's fires ; 

Where is the remedy of art 

Can quench the burning of desires. 

The argument of this ode seems to be, that the heat of the 
sun may be allayed or mitigated ; but that the poet is unable 
to allay or suppress the heat of love. 
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Weave other garlands for my brow. 
Mr. Moore in his notes on the present verses cites the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines of Angerianus upon the garland — 
Ante fores madidce sic, sic, pendete corollae, 

Mane orto imponet Caelia vos capiti ; 
At, quum per niveam cervicem infiuxerit humor, 
Dicite, non roris, Bed pluvia haec lachrymae. 
which I thus translate — 

Go, wreath, and by my lady's bower 

Hang thus your humid leaflets bright, 
And Coelia in {he morning hour 
May twine you round her brow of light. 

Then, should upon her white neck fall 
A showery moisture from your hues, 
Say, 'tis of tears shed from mj soul, 
Not pearly drops of midnight dews ! 
Mr. Moore adds — in the poem by the late Mr. Sheridan, 

Uncouth is this moss-covered grotto of stone, 
there is an idea very singularly coincident with this of Ange- 
rianus, in the stanza which begins— 

And thou, stony grot, in thy arch may'st preserve, &c. 

But, oh ! what shade shall screen my heart. 
The latter portion of this ode has a peculiarly delicate and 
impassioned turn, and agrees well with the doctrine of the con- 
cluding verses of the fourteenth. Vide supra. The reflection 
the poet makes is exceedingly natural, beautiful, and strong — 
when love has once got possession of the heart, all external 

applications are useless. 
F 2 
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TO BATHYLLUS. 



ODE XXII. 



Come, O Bathyllus ! charming boy, 
The hours beneath this shade employ : 
How beautiful the osier weaves ! 
How delicate and soft its leaves ! 
And hist ! persuasion's gentle stream 
Invites to love and pleasure's dream ! 
Oh, who the bright abode could see, 
And pass its arbour carelessly ? 

There is an epigram in the Anthology (lib. i.), which Mr. 
Moore translates, much resembling the above delicate morceau — 
Come, sit by the shadowy pine, 

That covers my sylvan retreat ; 
And see how the branches incline 

The breathings of Zephyr to meet. 
See the fountain that, flowing, diffuses 

Around me a glittering spray ; 
By its bank, as the traveller muses, 

I soothe him to sleep with my lay. 
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ON GOLD. 



ODE XXIII. 



Could heaps of gold avert the hour 
That seals our sinking eyes in death, 
Then would I ever toil for more, 
To purchase e'en a moment's breath ; 
And when the tyrant king drew nigh, 
Pd give him all, and say « Pass by.' 
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But as it is not in the power 

Of gold to lengthen out life's span, 

Why should I toil for evermore ? 

Or why with scheme and wayward plan 

Should I the flying moments fill 

And loose life's blessings in its ill ? 

Away, then, with the treasured heap : 
Be't mine to drain the joyous bowl ; 
Be't mine the social hour to keep 
With friends whose converse glads the soul ; 
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And on soft beds the hours improve 
With her whose heart returns my love. 

It is recorded that Anacrbon, having received a gift of two 
thousand crowns from Polycrates, king of Samoa, was seized 
with such apprehension of thieves, that he could not deep. 
Accordingly, he carried back the gift, telling the monarch he 
preferred repose to riches. This ode, it is supposed, was 
written on the occasion. 

Fontenelle, on account of his refusing and rejecting gold, has 
given Anacrbon the prize of wisdom, in preference to Aris- 
totle. See hiB Dialogues in the Shades. The same author has 
a splendid version of this ode in the same book. 

Be't mine to drain the joyous bowl, 
Be't mine the social hour to keep 

With friends 

Anacrbon never forgets to sweeten life with the pleasures 
of the bowl, but here he adds sociality. This communion of 
friendship as not been forgotten by the author of the Scholium, 
of which the following is a translation, where the blessings of 
life are enumerated with proverbial simplicity — 

Of mortal blessings here, the first is health ; > 

And next those charms by which the eye we move ; 
The next is wealth, impounding, guiltless wealth ; 
And then, an intercourse with those we love. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XXIV. 



Since I was born a mortal rover, 
The rugged path of life to travel, 

I know alone the time past over, 
And who the future can unravel ? 

Away, then, care ! away, then, sorrow ! 

There shall be no faith between us : 
With Bacchus I will sport ! to-morrow 

May not be the feast of Venus ! 

The irregularity of the original of this ode has determined 
critics to reject it as spurious ; but there are some who think 
differently, and acknowledge it as genuine. La Fosse says— 
H est vrai, que la mesure des vers de cette ode est tres irre- 
guliere : mais le genie d'ANACRBON y paroit tout entier. et c'est 
assez pour fair croire qu'elle est de lui. There is great reason 
to believe that the song of Old Care has been taken from this 
ode, or that this ode is the original song. 
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Away, then, care ! away, then, sorrow / 

Tibullu9 says tbe same thing*— 

Ite procul durum curae genus, ite Uteres. — Lib. iii., eUg. 6. 
Hence all ye troubles, vanish into air. 
And all the wrinkled family of care —Fawket. 
Macedonia* (Ant hoi., lib. i.) concludes an epigram thus — 
I like Anacreon's counsel wondrous well, 
To let no troubles in my bosom dwell. 
Longepierre also quotes the following epigram from that 
storehouse of ancieot Greek trifles, the Anthology, on account 
of its indirect similarity to the present passage : paraphrased 
by Mr. Moore — 

At length to Fortune and to you, 
Delusive Hope ! a last adieu. 
The charm that once beguiled is o'er. 
And I have reached my destined shore : 
Away ! awav ! your flattering arts 
May now betray some simpler hearts : 
And you will smile at their believing. 
And they will weep at your d eceiving. 

With Bacchus I will sport, $c. 
The Emperor Julian, in an epigram he composed on Ana- 
creon, makes him repeat the doctrine of these lines when dead — 
This lesson oft in life 1 sung, 

And from the grave I still shall cry : 
Drink, mortal, drink, while time is young, 
Ere death has made thee cold as I. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XXV. 

Whene'er I drain the generous bowl, 
Life's softest transports all are mine ; 

No pining sorrows fret my soul, 
No cares approach the rosy wine. 

Death's mandate comes — we must obey, 
E'en though we would prolong the strife ; 

Why then should cares in grim array 
Withdraw us from the joys of life ! 

To Bacchus let the pean sound I 

Lef s quaff the mirth-inspiring bowl ! 

For joys alone in wine are found, 
That can the cares of life controul ! 

The poet here insists upon a maxim that wine drives away 
care, and diffuses joy and gladness through the heart. It is 
one of those odes which bears internal evidence of having been 
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composed for the lyre on some festal occasion, and has some 
similarity to the former. It has been a model for many of oar 
modern drinking tongs, as they are termed in the collections. 

No cares approach the rosy wine. 
Thus Horace — 

Dissipat Eviua curu edaces. 

Lib. li., Ode ii. 

And again — 

Sicck omnia nam dura Deus proposuit : neqne 

Mordacefl^aliter^difftagrant totidtudines. 

Epod. I., ver. 18. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XXVI. 

When mighty Bacchus fires my breast, 
Life's rankling cares are lulled to rest, 
While joyous visions of delight 
Transport my soul andgladmy sightj 
And, oh ! in the extatic hour, 
Endowed with more than kingly power, 
I envy not the rich and great, 
Nor Croesus of his wealthy state ! 
But stretched at ease, I gaily spread 
The ivy garland round my head, 
And breathing Love's impassioned lay, 
In fancy spurn the world away — 
Thou arm ! — but, boy, fill me the bowl, 
That I may fire my longing soul 
To pleasure's prime ! come fill it high, 
And I will quaff this source of joy — 
Better wine's temporary death, 
Than Mars should have our forfeit breath ! 
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This ode is after the same style of the two preceding and 
the one that follows. The words of the original are finely 
chosen and ran smoothly ; but the sentiment is too voluptuous 
and sensual for the subject. 

There iB a fragment of Bacchylides which seems to be a 
compound of these four drinking songs ; but chiefly resembles 
the present. I give Fawkes' version — 

When the rosy bowl we drain, 
Gentle Love begins to reign : 
Hope, to human hearts benign, 
Mingles in the friendly wine, 
And, with pleasing visions fair, 
Sweetly diislpates our care. 
Warm with wine we win renown. 
Conquer hosts, or storm a town; 
Reign the mighty lords of all, 
And in fancy rule the ball : 
Then our villas charm the sight, 
All with gold and ivory bright : 
Ships, with com from Egypt, come, 
Bearing foreign treasures home : 
Thus, each bliss, that fills the soul. 
Luxuriant rises from the bowl ! , 

Nor Cronus of his wealthy state. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, was contemporary with our poet, 
and the most wealthy monarch of his time. His name was 
proverbial. Thus, Ovid — 

Dfritis audita est cui non opulentia Croesi f 
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But stretohed at ease, I gaily spread 
Thi ivy garland round my head. 
Thus, Virgil — 

Pastores, hedera crescentem ornate poetam. 
And Servius remarks on the passage that poets were crowned 
with ivy, as being consecrated to Bacchus; either, because 
they are enthusiasts like the Bacchanals, or because ivy, an 
evergreen, is a symbol of that eternity, which they acquire by 
their productions. Horace says — 

Me doctarum hedera proemia frontium 

Dis miscent superis. 

Lib. i, od. i, v. 31. 

The ivy, to modern taste, must appear a strange plant for or- 

nament ; our ivy having anything but an agreeable appearance : 

the ancient sort, however, was a species bearing white flowers. 

Thus Virgil compliments a lady for being fairer than white 

ivy — 

Hedera formoaior alba. 

Longepierre has a long dissertation on ivy wreaths. See 

his Odes d'Anacreon, a Paris, \2mo, 1684. 

Thou arm /--.but, hoy, fill me the bowl. 

We have a parallel to this in ode 38 — 
Let those whom martial glory charms, 
Indulge their dangerous choice of arms, 
For me, O boy, produce the cop, bc.—Younge. 
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TO BACCHUS. 



ODE XXVIT. 

When, Bacchus, the father and giver of wine. 

In cups of pure nectar right gaily I quaff, 
He, the son of great Jove and friend of the Nine, 

Inspires me to dance, and to join in the laugh. 

Ah ! then, what delight, and what joy fills my breast, 
And, Venus, moreover does each pleasure enhance ; 

Thus, 'mid revel and song, a young happy guest, 
My bosom is fired now and often to dance. 

Suidas tells us that, all the Elegies and Iambics of Ana- 
crbon were written in the Ionic dialect ; this ode, however, is 
written in the Doric, which has furnished many conjectures as 
to its being genuine. The assertion of Suidas is no reason 
against its being Anacrbon's ; since the ancients wrote on 
different occasions in different dialects, though a particular one 
was more constantly used. Le Fevre and his daughter. Mad. 
D'Acier, consider it as spurious ; also, De Pauw and Moebius. 
Why did not these critics of nicety also expunge the tenth 
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ode, which contains Doric words ? Many commentators have 
transmuted the Doric of this into the Ionic dialect, as of many 
other odes. The ode, however, is as worthy Anacuok as 
any in the collection. 

When Bacchus, the father, and giver of wine. 
Tibullus calls Bacchus — 

j ucundee consitor uvae. 

Again — 

Uetitiae dator, — Vvrg. 

And Lucretius, (lib, v, v. 14)—- 

Namque Ceres fertar froges, Liberque liquoris 

Vitigeni laticem, mortalibus instituisse. 

Inspires me to dance and to join in the laugh. 
The poet in his 41st ode, tells us, Bacchus was the inventor 
of dancing, and Tibullus has the following couplet — 
Ille liquor docuit voces isflectere caotu ; 
Movit et ad certos nestia membra modos. 

Lib. i, eieg. 7* 
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TO A PAINTER. 



ODE XXVIII. 

Come, best of painters ! let thy skill 
With living tints, the canvass fill ; 
Paint, master of the Rhodian art ! 
The absent mistress of my heart ; 
Paint her, as to thee I retrace 
Each eloquent, each matchless grace ! 

Her shiny hair of raven dye, 
In silken tresses first descry, 
And round them breathing, if the powers 
Of art can reach it, fragrant showers ; 
Now, glancing from their sable shade, 
Her ivory forehead be pourtrayed, 
Rising above two blooming cheeks, 
Whose glow the prime of youth bespeaks ; 
Her eye-brows next in arches bend^ 
And, gently, each to each extend — 
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So that the space of white between 

Be only indistinctly seen ; 

The borders of her eye-lids fringe 

With curtains of a deeper tinge ; 

But, oh I her eye exhibit bright, 

And ever flashing radiant light ! 

And like Minerva's be its hue ! 

Like that of Venus, moist with dew ! , 

Paint next, her beauteous cheeks and nose — 

Mingling with milk the blushing rose ! 

And make her lip, seductive bliss, 
Provoking passion's burning kiss ! 

Let all the rival Graces play 

Upon her chin in fond delay ; ' 
And all about her snowy neck 
And bosom fair, let Laughter deck ; 
Adown each limb in loose array, 
Let light and purple vesture stray, 
That Fancy's eye alone may steal 
A glance beneath the modest veil ! 

■ 

Enough ! my girl, herself, I see — 

She lives ! she breathes ! she speaks to me ! 

This ode and the next may be called companion-pictures : 

they are highly finished, and give us an excellent idea of the 

taste of the ancients in beauty. Junius, in his third book, 
O 
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De Pictura Veterwn, quotes, and Scaliger, in bis Anacreontica 
alludes to them, thus — 

Olim lepore blando 

Perpotitis vereibus 

Candidus Anacreon, 

Quam pingeret amicus, 

Descripsit Venerem suam. 

The reader, says Mr. Moore, will find many curious ideas 
and descriptions of beauty in the dialogue of Caspar Barkens, 
entitled, Anformosa sit ducenda. 

The absent mistress of my heart. 
If the portrait of this mistress be not ideal, it is much to be 
regretted that her name is omitted. Meleager in his epigram 
on Anacreon mentions the golden Eurypyle as his mistress. 

Her shiny hair of raven dye. 
The ancients considered dark and glossy hair as a principal 
in female beauty, See Junius De Pictura Veterum, lib. iii., 
cap. 9, sec. 6. 

But, oh ! her eye exhibit bright, 
And ever flashing radiant light ! 
And like Minerva's be its hue ! 
Like that of Venus, moist with dew / 

Beautiful, indeed, must have been such an eye : brilliant 
with laughter, intelligent as Minerva's, and soft and liquid as 
that of Venus. The moist appearance of the eye has ever 
been indicative of beauty. Solomon, who was an exquisite 



-*" 
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judge of the beautiful, says, thine eyes are the fish-ponds; 
and Tasso has thus painted the eyes of his Armida — 

Quel raggio in onda le scintilla un rUo 
Negli umidi occhi tremulo e lascivo. 

And our Pamell — 

He made her eyes with di'mond water shine. 

The mingled expression of dignity and tenderness, says Mr. 
Moore, which Anacreon requires the painter to infuse into the 
eyes of his mistress is more amply described in the subsequent 
ode. Both descriptions are so exquisitely touched, that the 
artist most have been great indeed, if he did not yield in 
painting to the poet. 



next, her beauteous cheeks and nose — 
Mingling with milk the blushing rose / 

Davenant in his delightful poem, The Mistress, says- 
Catch, as it falls, the Scythian snow, 
Bring blushing roses steeped in milk. 

and Taygetus — 

One lac atque rosas vincis candore rubenti. 

And make her lip, seductive bliss, 
Provoking passion 9 s burning kiss ! 
This is a strong and beautiful expression. The ancients, 
to give us a description of a mouth perfectly agreeable, would 
generally paint it thus, or represent it by the lips of persua- 
sion. After this manner is the following epigram from the 

Anthology, which I have translated — 

G2 
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Persuasion's lips, my love, are thine, 

And Beauty's mien and fling, 
Then in thy pleasant smiles doth shine 

The loveliness of spring. 

Calliop's sheen, Minerva's hand, 

And Themis' soul refined — 
These, too, are thine ! thou dost command 
Four graces here conjoined. 
Dionysius Lambinus, a connosieur in the art of kissing, 
says in his notes on Lucretius, with all the authority of expe- 
rience, that girls who have large lips kiss infinitely sweeter 
than others— Suavius viros osculantur puellae labiosae, quam 
quae sunt brevibus labris. Who can doubt then, that Ana- 
creon's beauty was furnished with a pair of such exquisite 
smackers. 

Let all the rival Graces play 
Upon her chin in fond delay. 
Mad. D'Acier here quotes two very pretty lines from Varro— 
Sigilla in mento impressa amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem. 
of which the following is an excellent translation by the ex- 
cellent Mr. Moore— 

In her chin is a delicate dimple, 

By the finger of Cupid imprest ; 
There softness, bewitchingly simple, 
Has chosen her innocent nest. 

That Fancy's eye alone may steal 
A glance beneath the modest veil ! 
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This delicate art of description, says Moore, which leaves 
imagination to complete the picture, has been seldom adopted 
in the imitations of this beautiful poem. Ronsard is excep- 
tionably minute : and Politianus in his charming portrait of a 
girl, full of rich and exquisite diction, has lifted the veil 
rather too much. The querto che tu m' intendi should be always 
left to fancy. 
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TO A PAINTER. 



ODE XXIX. 

Skilful artist ! once again 

Take, oh ! take thy magic pen, 

And the richest tints employ 

To pourtray my darling boy, 

My Bathylhis : paint him me 

As I shall describe to thee ; 

For thou could'st not paint forsooth, 

And behold the lovely youth. 

Let each dark and golden tress 
Hang in careless wantonness ; 
Crowned his head with varied bloom, 
Breathing essence and perfume : 
To his eyebrows, then, be given 
Arches like the bow of heaven ; 
Then his eyes of ebony, 
Touched with radiant flames must 
Not, indeed, like those that are 
Aught akin to fiery war, 
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Nor too soft their hue must be, 

But of mixed brilliancy ; 

Those of Mars' and Beauty's queen, 

Blended in the boy's be seen ; 
Such as shall the lover burn, 
Now with hope and fear in turn. 

Let the rose his cheeks imbrue, 
There let lilies languish too ; 
Mix them so, as if each strove 
Which the mastership should prove : 
Tender let them both appear, 
As soft down that studs the pear. 
And let nought of impudence 
Wanton on his countenance ; 
But a graceful modesty 
There must shine with dignity. 
On his lips so soft and sweet, 
Let the Loves and Laughter meet, 
And Persuasion, oh, the bliss ! 
Thence invite the burning kiss ! 
Then, thy pencil must essay — 
Great the task — some charming lay, 
Some impassioned strain of love, 
That the youthful heart shall move. 
Full and broad must be his face, 
Radiant of each matchless grace ! 
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Let his ivory neck descend 

Like Adonis' with a bend ; 

Then his hands and breast must be 

Hands and breast of Mercury ; 

Pollux-like to all beholders 

Gently slope his broad brave shoulders ; 

Then, O painter, thou must trace, 

Brimming full of youthful grace, 

A portly form — such we see 

In the god of Liberty ; 

Smooth and snowy make his thigh, 

And parts that adjacent lie ; 

Changing just from boyhood's day 

Let them tempting thoughts convey ; 

Thoughts, that love's soft cares inspire, 

The first taste of amorous fire. 

But thou, painter, art malign, 

Why not let these parts be seen ? 

If Fd grant as thou'rt inclined, 

Thou would'st throw them far behind. 

Now, the picture to complete, 
Thou must here describe his feet ; 
And I'll pay thee in a trice 
Whatsoever be the price : 
But, alack ! what do I see, 
Phoebus, thou hast made for me, 
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Not Bathyllus : take thy pen, 

And the picture touch again ; 

Thou canst soon and easily, 

There is such a simile, 

Phoebus into him transform, 

The god into a mortal form. 
This portrait is open to the same complaint as that of Politi- 
anus : it tells too much, and in too broad language. Some 
translators have expunged the offensive portions ; but, I think, 
with injustice to Anacreon, as they completely despoil the 
entire picture. I have retained them/ as I am certain that 
none can take dudgeon at a faithful translation. 

Let each dart and golden tress 
Hang in careless wantonness. 

The commentators, says Richardson, have been much di- 
vided on the colour of BathyUus's hair. It is here called dark 
and golden, or what we understand by auburn ; black towards 
the head, and towards the extremities gold colour or yellowish. 
Respecting the disposition of the locks or curls of the hair* 
every word is finely chosen in the original. He does not say, 
make the curls lie, but permit them to lie at they please ; dis- 
posing them without a stiff regularity. 

The other parts of this ode are either explained by the note 
on the 28th, or are sufficiently lucid in themselves, so that I 
abstain from further comment which would be useless and 
tedirma. 
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ON CUPID. 



ODE XXX. 



The Muses once young Cupid caught, 
And bound him round with flowers ; 

To Beauty then the captive brought, 
And left him in her bowers. 

Ah ! now, poor Venus drowned in tears, 

Prays for her son's release ; 
With gifts of ransom she appears, 

And offers terms of peace. 

But, Cupid, though he should be freed, 

Would still a slave remain : 
*Ks vain then, for the boy to plead— 

He's learnt to hug his chain ! 

This is an extremely beautiful and ingenious ode. There is 
a fine moral hidden among its flowery ornaments ; which is, 
that when a beauty is truly amiable, she secures the lasting 
attachment of her admirer. 
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Mad. D'Acier says, Anacbson would inculcate that beauty 
alone cannot long secure a conquest; but when wit and beauty 
meet, it is impossible for a lover to disengage himself, for 

He has letnit to hog his chain. 
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ON HIS MADNESS. 



ODE XXXI. 



Thee, by the gods, thee I implore, 
Fill, fill the wine-cup brimming o'er ; 
Pour — pour — O faster pour, my lad, 
To-day I will — I will be mad ! 

In former times, Orestes and 
Alcmseon, both with murderous hand, 
To madness raised, their mothers killed, 
And left them bleeding on the field* 
No murderous thoughts my bosom stain, 
I, I the rosy goblet drain ; 
Thus, far away from care, my lad, 
To-day I will — I will be mad! 

A furious madness once did seize 
That hero brave, great Hercules ! 
Who smashed his Iphitean bow 
And warlike quiver o'er his brow. 
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And dreadful Ajax formerly 
Raged as the roaring of the sea ; 
Then Hector's heavy gauntlet took, 
And 'neath his seven-fold target shook. 

I wield like these no sword nor spear, 
Nor all the wrath of warriors fear ; 
But, seizing on the mantling cup, 
I gaily quaff the nectar up ; 
And round my ever-glowing head 
These crowns of beauteous flowerets spread. 
Yes, quaffing wine, in joy, my lad, 
To-day I will — I will be mad ! 

The notes to this complete and elegant morceau I glean 
from Richardson's elegant edition of our bard. Lond. 12mo., 
1854. 

Informer times, Orestes and 
Alcmaon, both with murderous hand. 

Alcmaeon's father was slain by his mother's Contrivance ; 
for that reason he put her to death. Orestes slew his mother 
Clytemnestra, to revenge the death of his father Agamemnon, 
who, after the Trojan war, was murdered by her and her para- 
mour iEgisthes. 

Who smashed his Iphitean bow. 
Iphitus was the son of Eurytus, king of (Echalia, and slain 
by Hercules, who carried off his bow. 
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And dreadful Ajax formerly 

Raged as the roaring of the sea ; 

Then Hector* 8 heavy gauntlet took, 

And 'neath his seven-fold target shook. 1 

Ajax went mad when the armour of Achilles was adjudged 
to Ulysses ; and taking a flock of sheep for Grecians, he slew 
them and then himself. Hector's sword was given to Ajax in 
exchange for presents. 
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ON HIS LOVES. 



ODE XXXII. 

Can you count me on the trees 
Every leaf that woos the breeze ? 
Can you count each sequent ware 
That does ocean's margin lave ? 
Try your skill, and if you can, 
To count my loves you are the man. 

First, then, twenty beauties rare 
Thou set down of Athens 9 fair : 
Athens' maids ! come, fifteen more — 
Athens' daughters I adoflre ! 
Corinth boasts its matchless dames, 
There I have unnumbered flames — 
Beauteous all ! fair Venus reigns 
Triumphant o'er Achaian plains ! 
Ionian loves my bosom swell ; 
Now Lesbia's famous beauties tell ; 
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In Caria and at lovely Rhodes 

Bright daughters have their blest abodes — 

Two thousand loves! t( What, what say*st thou?" 

These ! these are not one half, I vow. 

Now thou must for me recount 

Syria's beauties — vast amount ! 

And Canobus' sighing fair, 

And my Cretan amours, rare — 

Crete, whose cities celebrate 

Cypris' feasts of ancient date ; 

Through whose streets young Cupid roves 

With his bands of winged Loves ; 

Where throughout the joyous plain 

Beauty keeps her jocund reign. 

Sharpen now thy memory, 
Many more my amours be : 
From Oades to the furthest Ind 
Beauties, beauties, you will find ; 
Bactria, too, may truly boast 
Of my loves a fertile Jiost ! 

These, all these, have had a part 
In the passions of my heart. 

The English language cannot boast of one good translation 
of the above ode : indeed, it is the most difficult of the whole 
collection ; not only on account of the many proper names it 
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contains, but its number of tautologous expressions require in 
our dialect a diversity which cannot be attained. Moore has 
partially succeeded, but he clouds the sense too much in his 
eastern and luxurious fulness of language. 

First, then, twenty beauties rare 
Thou set down of Athens' fair : 
Athens' maids / 

Athens was and is much celebrated for its surpassing beau- 
ties. The softness and expression of the Athenian eye is almost 
proverbial, and the tenderness of the Athenian maiden not 
unworthy the eulogy of that sublime spirit, the author of The 
Maid of Athens. 

Corinth boasts its matchless dames ; 
There I have unnumbered flames — 
Beauteous all ! 

This was the city of the beautiful, and the grand emporium 
for the courtezans of Greece and Asia. 

Crete, whose cities celebrate 
Cypris' feasts, of ancient date. 

Crete was of old the store-house and treasury of Greece, 

its lands being rich and fertile. Every historian and poet 

speaks of Crete as having numerous fleets, and being a place 

of great wealth, and of course abounding in every luxury. In 

this city, the feasts of Venus and orgies of Love were yearly 

celebrated. Its beauties are the theme of every poet. 
H 
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From Qades to the furthest Ind, . 

Beauties, beauties you wiUfimd. 
Gades, Cadiz or Cales is situated at the extremity of the 
European peninsula and is still called the Gadeanian island, 
being almost severed from the continent. Anacrson in this 
passage intimates that his loves were spread over all the known 
world— from Gades to the furthest Ind. 
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ON LOVE. 



ODE XXXIII. 

Gentle swallow ! thou, indeed, 
Year by year thy course dost speed 
To our coast in summer's while, 
Where with wondrous care and toil 
Thou thy nest dost build ; but when 
Winter spoils the genial plain, 
Thou again dost quit our isle, 
Seeking Memphis and the Nile. 

But Love builds a constant nest, 

Brooding ever in my breast ; 

There the wanton breeds desires, 

Filling me with amorous fires : 

One is hatched, and one is just 

Peeping from the brittle crust. 

Others, see ! they strive to spring, 

And essay a novice wing. 
h2 
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Here is waiting in the shell 
One — another breaks the spell, 
And is in a moment hurled 
On my bosom's amorous world. 
These, all these, with ceaseless cries, 
Fill my soul with deafening noise ; 
And my throbbing heart doth ache 
With the squalls these Cupids make ! 

Then the elder ones with food 
Feed the younger ravenous brood ; 
These being soon maturely grown, 
All begin to breed their own. 
Alas ! alas ! what hope's for me ? 
No release can I foresee ; 
Nor the many broods expel — 
Broods of Loves that in me dwell ! 

The migrations of the swallow are a subject of general discus- 
sion, and a subject on which there is much difference of opi- 
nion. That they arrive, from some southern quarter in the 
month of May cannot be doubted : that they return is also 
true. Beyond this little is known. They assemble or congre- 
gate about the middle of September, previous to the Equinox, 
choose their captains like other birds of passage, and disappear 
before the storms. Our poet says they take refuge on the 
banks of the Nile. For further information on this subject see 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature, and Shaw's Lectures. 
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TO A YOUNG GIRL. 



ODE XXXIV. 

Oh, fly me not, dear girl, I pray, 
Though hoary be my head and grey, 
Nor, though the flush of youth be thine, 
An aged lover's suit decline ! 

See ! in yon garland, how the rose 
Encircling fairest lilies, glows 
In purest rapture ! thus thy charms 
Would shine triumphant in mine arms. 

The most Anacreontic version of this song is by Mr. Hay, 
of Edinburgh, published among those delightful and clever 
papers the Greek Anthology, in Blackwood's Magazine, July, 
1833, p. 140. 

Oh, fly me not, dear girl, I pray, 
Though hoary be my head and grey. 
The ancients considered the hair as the chief ornament of 
the person, and always grieved at its loss. Petronius in an 
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epigram which is quoted in the note to the eleventh ode and 
of which here is a translation, laments the sad catastrophe — 

Beauty is fallen ! thy hairs' soft vernal grace 
To wintry baldness gives untimely place ; 
Thy injured temples mourn their ravaged shade ; 
Waste, like a stubble field, thy brow is laid. 
Fallacious gods ! your treacherous gifts how vain ! 
You only give us joy to give us pain. 
Unhappy youth I but late thy curling gold. 
Even Phoebus self might envy to behold : 
But now, nor smoothness, nor the liquid air, 
Nor wave-born Tiber can with thee compare. 
The laughter-loving maids you fly and fear ; 
And death, with hasty steps, will soon be here. 
His ratal night already clouds your morn ; 
Beauty is gone ! and thy gay locks are shorn ! 
See also, Junius de Pietura Veterum. 
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ON EUROPA. 



ODB XXXV. 

This beauteous bull, O boy ! to me, 
Jove's mighty self appears to be ; 
Lo ! on his back the maiden bright, 
The young Sidonian meets the sight. 

Unhurt the billowed sea he cleaves, 
As round him roaring ocean heaves ; 
Tet on he takes his heedless way, 
Dividing with his hoofs the spray. 

What bull, indeed, could e'er thus rove ? 
'Tis Jove himself I 'tis mighty Jove 1 
And fair Europa — see, oh ! see, 
That navigate the yielding sea. 

The picture alluded to in this ode, is probably the interesting 
story of the rape of Europa, so well managed by Moschus, 
and as beautifully translated by Pblwhele. It is generally con- 
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sidered to be an allegorical story of Commerce being carried 
upon the sea by the Phoenicians, the first voyagers. 

Lo / on his back the maiden bright, 
7 he young Sidonian meets the sight. 
Tyre and Sidon were then flourishing cities — now heaps of 
ruins — shapeless masses or arid wastes ! Scandaroon stands 
near the scites of those ancient cities. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XXXVI. 

Why, busy Rhetor ! rack my mind 
With wranglings, sophistry and rules ? 

What gain is mine ? no joys I find 

In squabbles with proud learning's fools ! 

Teach me the rather than to think, 
Oh, teach me now to drain the bowl ! 

Teach me of pleasure's cup to drink, 
And with soft Venus cheer my soul 1 

Already, see ! my head is crowned 
With careful age's silvery die : 

Then let the generous toast go round — 
Pd catch the minutes as they fly ! 

Boy, mix me water, mix me wine, 
That I may lull my soul to bliss 
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My days are numbered — this is mine ! — 
And Ades has no joy like this 1 

This ode is condemned by the critics ; but though they con- 
sider it as spurious, they might nevertheless have said the ideas 
it contains are not unworthy the Teian muse. It is a coherent 
and delightful morceau. The language runs smoothly. The 
sentiments of the poet are, that supreme good arises out of 
sensual enjoyment alone. This was a dreary, gloomy creed, 
and how unlike the brilliant hopes of the Christian. All hopes 
of happiness were bounded by the grave. 

Give me water, give me wine. 
The more polite nations of Greece mixed water with their 
wine, considering those as the enemies of the commonwealth 
who indulged to excess. However voluptuous the Greeks 
might have been, no one can lay to them the charge of drun- 
kenness or debauchery. The Thracians were the only people 
among the ancients who have been reprobated for noise and 
lewdness over their cups, 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 



ODE XXXVII. 

The spring, the genial spring arrives, - 
All nature at its touch revives ; 
And Flora, speeding o'er the meads, 
Woos flowers from earth where'er she treads. 

How swiftly glide the soft-winged hours ! 
The laughing Graces through the bowers 
Scatter the sweetly-breathing rose, 
And o'er the fields profusion glows. 

Now Neptune calms the roaring wave, 
The shore now gentle ripplings lave ; 
Lo ! where the noise of ocean was 
Is sunk to calm and smooth as glass. 

The sportive ducks in streamlets clear . 
Their white necks lave ; and now appear 
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The migrant cranes — the lowering sky 
At their approach is mild and dry. 

Now Titan's beams are fall and bright, 
And nature seems one scene of light ; 
The shadowy clouds dissolve away, 
Before the orient god of day. 

The husbandman views with a smile 
The grateful product of his toil ; 
As now the pregnant earth pours forth 
Its future fruits and treasured worth. 

The sprouting olives now expand, 
And embryo fruits in clusters stand : 
And see ! the plants of Bromius shed 
Their infant blossoms, blushing red. 

Among the leaves the young fruit lies, 
Concealed from mortals' prying eyes : 
When autumn comes and crowns the year, 
Tis then you'll seek its nectarM cheer ! 

The above very much resembles Meleager's celebrated lines 
on the appearance of spring, and, in spite of the remarks of De 
Pauw, is still a delightful and luxurious production. The com- 
mencement is very imposing, and soft and sweet ; and then 
here the poet seems to say — let us Beize on our youth, 
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And let no flower of the spring pass by us ; 

Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before they are withered. 

Book of ffiidom. 

Now Neptune calms the roaring wave ; 
The shore now gentle ripplings lave : 
Lo ! where the noise of ocean was, 
Is sunk to calm and smooth as glass. 
Fawkes here remarks that every letter, every syllable is as 
liquid and tranquil as the calm the poet describes. 

When autumn comes and crowns the year, 
'Tis then you'll seek its nectared cheer ! 
The ending of this ode is peculiarly happy in its allusions, 

and reminds me of a picture of autumn beautifully drawn by 

the author of The Fairie Quene — 

Then came October, fall of merry glee, 
For yet his nowle was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading, in the wine-vats see, 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lust. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XXXVIII. 

Tis true, indeed, that I am old, 
*Tis true my days are almost told, 
Tet I can drain as deep a draught 
As ever blooming strippling quafPd ; 
And blithe I am, and I am gay, 
I, I can dance as light as they. 

No arms, no wrinkled staff I bear, 
The bottle is my sword and spear ! 

Let him whom martial glory fires, 

Indulge in glory's mad desires : 

He, he to foreign lands may roam, •' 

But I will quaff my wine at home. 

For me, bring, bring, my rarest boy, 

The goblet full of nectared joy ; 

Then, though Pm old, I'll take my place, 

And softly skim th'enchanted maze ; 



Ill 

With some fair maid with lithesome feet, 
In th' elastic dance 111 meet ; 
And in my rapture 111 essay, 
Here to forget my age to day, 
And like Silenus, sport away ! 

Anacbbok has many other pieces on his old age, and all 
containing much the same sentiment, with the present. Vide 
Odes passim. 

■ 

No arms, no wrinkled staff I bear, 
The bottle is my sword and spear ! 
Amongst the ancients, in the Bacchanal dances, the leaders 
bore a rod, staff, or thyrsis. This was a pine staff, like a half 
pike, and adorned with wreaths of ivy or other flowers. It was 
also used by the revellers who visited the temple of Comas. An 
old scholiast on Horace (Epod. ziv., ver. 45) explains the 
meaning thus — Thyrsi arborum rami sunt, et velamina 
pneDarmn. 

And, in my rapture, I'll essay 
Here to forget my age to-day, 
And like Silenus sport away. 
The picture drafen by ancient poets of Silenns, the foster- 
father of Bacchus, is anything but alluring. 
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THE EFFECTS OF WINE. 



ODE XXXIX. 



When I drain the glowing bowl, 
Joy exhilarates my soul ; 
Then I court the covert shades, 
And the bright Aonian maids. 

When I drain the glowing bowl, 
Cares no longer vex my soul ; 
Off they fly upon the breeze, 
To the ever-tossing seas. 

When I drain the glowing bowl,* 
Genial Bacchus fills my soul ; 
Wit and friendship raise the laugh, 
As the nectared cup I quaff; 
In a rosy-scented air, 
Freed from grief and freed from care, 
I, my joyous head recline 
'Neath the shadow of some vine. 
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When I drain the glowing bowl* 
Genially the moments roll ; 
Then I twine the garlands fair, 
In the ringlets of my hair ; 
And away from care and strife, 
Sing the halcyon calm of life. 

When I drain the glowing bowl, 
Fragrance breathes around my soul; 
Moist with liquid odours sweet, 
Tender maids I haste to meet, 
Singing ever Venus' arms, 
Smiles and loves and graceful charms ! 

When I drain the glowing bowl, 
Pleasure reigns without controul ; 
The bright cups my mind dilate 
To a more than kingly state ; 
And delights before me rise, 
Filling me with extacies ! 

When I drain the glowing bowl, 
Brilliant visions woo my soul ; 
Wine, pure, rich and ruby bright, 
Is the medium of my sight — 

And the source of all delight : 
I 
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Fll thw drain tbe towl fcMfey, 
Perhaps 'tis la* % I frwly «wy* 
For, inttesda tp-woiTQw, Death 
May have ttf en my forfeit; breath. 

This is one of the neatest and most defightM of Ana- 
crjbon's odes, and has all the brilliancy and spirit of the Teian 
Muse. The form in the original is a kind of song of seve 
quatrain stanzas, each commencing with 

When I drain, the glowing kmoL 
literally, when I drmk wine. However, I presume there is a 
loss of a verse in the first stanza, a* Uj only ha* three, while all 
the others have four verses. 
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CUPID AND THE BEE. 



ODE XL. 

Love once, roving through a bower, 
Plucked a rose, his favourite flower- 
Plucked a rose, but did not see 
Lurking in't a sleeping bee ; 
Nor did spy the wanton thing, 
Ere he felt its poisoned sting. 
Stranger to such aching pains, 
Bitterly the god complains, 
Blows his fingers, sobs and sighs, 
Swiftly to his mother flies : 
Mother, Fm undone ! he cries, 
Save, O save • thy Cupid dies ! 
A little serpent, winged like me, 
Which the rustics call a bee, 
Stung me sore, and caused a smart 

Paining even to the heart ! 
I 2 
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The Idalian queen replied, 
As his flowing tears she dried : 
Shame, my son ! dry up thy tears, 
What has caused such cruel fears ? 
If a little bee can make 
Thee, the god of Love, to quake, 
Only think how much thy dart 
Must distress thy victim's heart ! 

I perfectly agree with an anonymous female writer, who 
Bays — In this little ode it is peculiarly difficult to preserve the 
naivete which distinguishes the father of lyric poetry. It is trol 
one of the most difficult in the whole series, hat at the same 
time one of the most delicate and most ingenious. The de- 
lightful Theocritus has not disdained to imitate the sentiment 
in his nineteenth Idyl, but his imitation is very inferior to the 
original in grace and beauty. 

A commentator disposed to moralize may find matter enough 
in this charming trifle. 

A little serpent, winged like me, 
Which the rustics call a bee, 
Stung me sore, and caused a smart, 
Paining even to the heart. 
The labouring rustic might have called it a bee, or what else 
he pleased ; but Cupid's pain and fright made him call it a 

* 

serpent. 
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A BACCHANALIAN SONG. 



ODE XLI. 



Let us joyous goblets drain, 
Then midst pleasure's noisy reign, 
Io Bacchus ! we will sing, 
Io Bacchus ! wine's brave king ! 

Bacchus taught the youth t'advance 
In the quick and sprightly dance ; 
Bacchus first inspired the song — 
Bacchus shall its notes prolong; 
Bacchus was of Love the brother, 
Nourished each with one another — 
Boon companions they do prove, 
Bacchus is the friend of Love ! 
Io Bacchus ! then we'll sing, 
Io Bacchus ! wine's brave king ! 

Bacchus in the festive hour 
Lulls the heart with mystic power. 
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He is father of blithe faces ! 
He is father of the Graces ! 
He it is that bringeth peace 
And makes evil mournings cease. 
From him sorrow flies, and sadness, 
At his presence all is gladness ! 
Io Bacchus ! then well sing, 
Io Bacchus ! wine's brave king ! 

Bring me, then, my beautepua hoy ! 
The bright chalice full of joy, 
Fullofwift^wdfyiofmirthi 
Cai^a shall fee my festal hearth I 
Cares no place of rest shall find, 
Away they fly upon the wind ! 
In the wkie lef s sorrows steep, 
Since wine makes each sorrow sleep ! 
And elates the thoughtful breast, 
Lulling every care to rest ! 

And, my friends, who knows the morrow, 
Filled with joy, or filled with sorrow ? 
Life is as a closed book, 
Into which we may not look : 
Or a helmleas tossing bark, 
Biding on the oeout dark, 
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Knowing not, by tempests torn, 
Whither tends its final bourne ! 

Life Pll shun, then, and I will, 
While I may, each joy fulfil : 
Pll in Bacchus* feasts engage* 
And in wine all eaves assuage t 

I will in the mazy dance 
With some sprightly girl advance, 
Breathing she of every bloom, 
Afrits odours, and perftfeme ! 

They who will may fostir care, 
And its train of grief, despair, 
Anguish, torments, sorrow, woes ; 
But for me the goblet flows ! 
Io Bacchus ! then we'll sing, 
Io Bacchus ! wine's brave king ! 

The entire of this ode, says Mr. Richardson, inculcates the 
doctrine of living at ease ; taking life as it arises ; attaching 
yourself to delights ; and keeping at a distance the importun- 
ings and the solicitudes of unreasonable care. 

Bacchus taught the youth f advance 
In the quick and sprightly dance. 

Bacchus is said to be the inventor of dancing : thus Tu- 
bulins — 
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Ille liquor docuit voces inflectere cantu ; 

MoTit et ad certos nescia membra modos. 

Lib. i., eUg. 7. 

This, aa swains quaffed, spontaneous numbers came, 

They praised the festal cask, and hymned thy name ; 

AH extacy ! to certain time they bound. 

And beat in measured awkwardness the ground. 

Grasngsr. 

He is father of blithe faces, 
He is father of the Graces. 
Madam D'Acier supposes this to be the passage on which 
the opinion that the Graces were the daughters of Bacchus 
and Venus, was founded. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XLII. 

It me delights the choir to join 
Of jolly Bacchus/ god of wine ! 
It me delights to festive string 
The praise of love and wine to sing, 
Deep drinking with a beauteous boy ; 
But it elates my heart to joy, 
When in the blithe luxurious dance. 
I with a maiden fair advance, 
Whose brows with hyacinth are set. 
In gay blooming coronet ! 

My heart with envy is not stung; 
Let those who love a slanderous tongue 
Far from my presence quickly fly, 
And be self-pierced by calumny. 

At festive boards the genial smile 
Does more than every joy beguile ; 
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Indeed I hate all themes that are 
On bloody broils or heartless war. 
Far softer thoughts inspire my breast, 
The wine-cup lulls my mind to rest; 
Then with the virgin train I move, 
Whose smiles and darts provoke to r love ; 
And then I know life's ehiefest bliss, 
And every joy in joy like this ! 

The character of Anaoueon, says Mr. Moore, is here very 
strikingly depicted. His love at social, harmonised pleasures, 
is expressed with a warmth, amiable a&dendearieg. 

At festive boards, the genial smite 
Does more than every joy beguile ; 
Indeed, I hate all themes that are 
On bloody broils or heartless war. 
Anacubom in one of his fragments says samedring of this 
kind: thus translated--- 

Amy wftb **»» +nos* tftrlftkm soat 
Delights in fatooirbroik and wa*-~ 

No friend is he to Bacchus* bowl, 
Whose convene b of wound* tnd ftcttt ! 

Wine can alone transport that breast, 

Whose theme is youth and soft desire, 

To whose discourse the Loves give zest, 

Which Venus and the Nine inspire. 
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ON THE CICADA. 



«MMiMMN 



ODE XLIII. 



We count thee, O Cicada ! blest. 
As from the highest boughs 
Thou pour'st thy song, and on sweet dews 
Dost like a king carouse. 

For thine are all things that thine eye 

Surveys through every Held* 
And thine are all the lavish stores 

The varied seasons yield. 

Of husbandmen thou art beloved* 

Since void of injury; 
And aye, sweat summer's pleasant seer 

We recognise in thee ! 

Thy melody delights the Nine, 
And Phoebus loves thee well— 

Twas he who gave to thee, loved oral 
So musical a swell. 
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Earth-born, skilful minstrel bard, 

No care has age for thee ; 
No passions vex, no blood corrupts — 

Thou'rt like a deity * 

The Cicada, or as some have it The Dree Grauhopper was a 
fly about an inch and a half long, remarkably light and shrill- 
voiced in proportion to its size, and is well-known in the south 
of Europe. 

M. Adanson, the naturalist, when sailing up the Niger, was 
much delighted by the fine meadows, enlivened by the chirrup 
of the grasshopper, which was of a green colour, variegated 
with lively red. 

Homer compares the chirp of this insect to the chat of old 
men on the Trojan towers and as very disagreeable. All other 
poets have lavished their praises very plentifully : of which 
eulogies I copy one in an epigram from Meleager— 

Noisy insect! drunken still 
With dew-drops like the stars in number- 
Voice of the desert, loud and shrill, 
That wakest Echo from her slumber, 
And sitting on the blooming spray, 
Carol'st at ease thy merry lay ; 

Dusky bard! whose jagged feet 
Still on your hollow sides rebounding, 

With frequent pause, and measured beat, 
Like minstrel notes are ever sounding ; 
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Loved of the Muses, come I essay 

The wood-nymphs with some newer lay ! 

Such as Pan might please to hear, 

And, answering, tune thy vocal reed ; 

And Love himself awhile forbear 

His cruel sport to see me bleed ; 

Whilst I in noontide sleep am laid, 

Secure beneath the plane-tree's shade. 

Merivale. 

Earth 'born, skilful minstrel bard. 

St. Victor's note on the epithet of earth-born or indigenous 
is as follows — L'etoit par suite de cette opinion sur l'origine 
de la cigale que les Atheniens avoient continue de porter dans 
les cheveux de petits cigales d'or, parcequ'ils avoient la preten- 
tion d'etre anssi jE/t de la terre dans laquelle ils etoient etablis. 

The epithet skilful is from sophs, derived from sophia, wisdom 
or generally skill, but particularly when applied to music. 
Hutchinson. 

No passions vex, no blood corrupts. 
Homer represents his deities as free from blood ; having a 
spiritual water flowing through their veins. Moschus in his 
epitaph of Adonis has a somewhat similar passage. 
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ON HIS DREAM. 



ODE XLIV. 

Twas in a pleasant dream of night 
Methought I winged a rapid flight 
Oa buoyant wings, now here, now there, 
Gay sporting through the iimrngf ait* 

But Love pursued my quick retreat, 
Though lead distrained his tender feet. 
And soon my wandering course overtook, 
Then chained me with one witching look ! 

What does this vision, friend, presage ? 
Tour mind did many loves engage 
Erewhile, but now they all are gone, 
And thou art overcome by one ! 

All critics agree to a man that this ode is a genuine type of 
the Anacreontic. It is a very politely imagined ode and of 
exquisite courtly turn. 
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THE POWER OF CUPID'S DARTS. 



ODB XLV. 

The husband of Cythera, 

In his famous Lemman shade, 

Taking iron* forged it there* 
And the darts of Cupid made* 

Cythera, as her wont was, 
Then in honey dipped them all ; 

But Cupid, little waatov 

Now ratinged thorn deep with gall. 

Mars, comiag &om the bttfcii, 
Shaking hfe death-giving spear, 

Beheld the tiny arrows, 

And began their power to jeer. 

Cupid laughing — This, said he, 
This it sharp, as you may own — 

Take it: Mars thea took the dart, 
Heaving from his breast a gpoaiu 
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Sharp it is, by Jove ! he cried, 

Take, Oh, take the potent dart : 
No ! replied the god of Love, 

You shall have it in your heart ! 

There is much to be admired in this little canzonet. Cupid, 
who may be said to be the god of mischief as well as of lore, 
plays his tricks to advantage. It is sharp ! here take it again : 
No, says the taunting god; I make you a present of it, S(C. 
Capital ! Here is room sufficient for the commentator. 

In his famous Lemnian shade, 

Lemnos is an island in the Mgean sea, sacred to the god of 
artificers. When Jupiter threw Vulcan from Olympus, he fell 
upon this spot of land. See Homer for a fine description of 
this event. 

Cythera as her wont was, 
Then in honey dipped them aU. 

Horace calls the honey the nectar of Venus — 

— oscula que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit. 

LAb. i., od. 13. 

Lips, which Venus bathed for joy 

In her celestial dew. 

Jeffrey. 



-Mars then took the dart, 



Heaving from his breast a groan. 
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Moschus in his first Idyl is very happy on this subject. The 
remark indicates that the darts of Cupid cannot even be touched 
with impunity. There is much delicacy of language in the 
original of this, which cannot be attained by the translator. 
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ON GOLD. 



ODE XLV1. 

Hard is his lot whose rugged heart 
Ne'er felt love's gently thrilling smart ; 
Still harder his whose breast does prove 
Too exquisite the pains of love ; 
But greatest woe does him betide, 
Who loves and has his suit denied. 

Ah, vainly now each art we strain 

The prize, fair woman's love, to gain ; 

Wit and the pride of noble birth 

Are spurned, and nought is moral worth — 

These, all these, they bootless hold, 

And women yield alone to gold. 

Accurst be he who dug from earth, 

And stamped the tempting ore with worth ! 

This causes social feuds at home, 

And tempts the youth abroad to roam ; 
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Fraternal ties it breaks, and wars 
It stirs, and murderous strifes and jars ; 
Oold makes all these to rage unchecked, 
And ah ! the far more dire effect ! 
The vows of love it will unbind, 
In which the lover's life's entwined ! 

In Phocylides' Poema Admonitoria there are some elegant 
and striking lines reprobating the inordinate love of gold, and 
much similar to the present ode of Anacrbon. It has been 
beautifully and classically translated by Mrs. Eliz. Carter, 
under the signature of Eudosia. This is, perhaps, one of the 
best translations we have. 

Fraternal ties it breaks, and wars 
It stirs, and murderous strifes and jars. 
Anacrbon, speaking of money, says, that through it there 
is no longer any such thing as brethren or parents in the 
world. When the love of money is the reigning passion in a 
man, it banishes humanity, confounds right and distinction, 
and tramples upon the most sacred and endearing relations. 

BlachtoalTs Introd. to the Class. 
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ON AN OLD MAN. 



ODE XL.VII. 

I love to see the old man gay, 
Disporting careful time away ; 
I love to see in choral throng 
The motions of the blithesome young : 
But when the man of years in dance 
Doth with the frolic youths advance, 
Though age his hoary brow proclaims, 
His soul still burns with youthful flames ! 

The original of this morceau is felicitous, spirited and truly 
charming, and has many parallels throughout the poets. Some 
are referred to by Mr. Addison in his edition, Lond. \2mo. 
1735. 

Though age his hoary brow proclaims. 
His soul still burns with youthful flames. 
See ode xxxiv, which h almost similar. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE XLVIII. 



Give to me Homer's mighty lyre, 
But first strip off th'ensanguined string ; 

And, gifted with his godlike fire, 
Some nobler harmony Pll sing. 

Bring, bring me, then, th' overflowing bowl, 

Our festal regulations too : 
This blushing sweet expands the soul, 

These moderation keep in view. 

Thus let our revels noiseless be, 

Let each his rising passions rein : 
And to the lyre's soft melody 

I'll pour forth a symposiac strain. 

Frid. Henr. Bothe, in his edition of Anacrkon, Oxon, 
12mo. 1813, refers this ode to Basileus ; but as it is generally 
found among Anacrion's works, I have retained it. 
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Give to me Homer* 8 mighty lyre. 
Homer, according to the Arundelian marbles, flourished in 
the vear before Christ 907. 

Bring, bring me then th* oerflowing bowl, 
Our festal regulations too. 
To choose a king of the feast or master of the revels, says 
Richardson, was customary with the ancients. He regulated 
the size of the cups, and the quantity each person was to 
drink. He was generally chosen by the cast of a die. He 
was, most likely, the prototype of the chairman at our free 
and easies. 
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TO A PAINTER. 



ODE XLIX. 

Best of painters ! come — obey, 
As the lyric muse shall say ; 
And, with thy creative art, 
Paint the themes she shall impart. 

First, then, smiling towns design, 
And thy many tints combine 
To describe their lofty domes, 
Turrets, spires, and peaceful homes. 

Next, O painter ; the delights 
Paint of Bacchus' festive rites ; 
And in soft alternate round 
Teach the votive flutes to sound. 

Then, if thou hast space and power, 
Paint me Cupid's mystic bower, 
And his numerous votaries : 
All a mimic scene of bliss ! 
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The following note is copied from Richardson's excellent 
edition of Anacreon — 

Both Addison and Fawkes think Anacreon had in view, when he 
wrote this ode, the image of a city at peace, which Vulcan wrought upon 
the shield of Achilles.— Iliad, lib., 18. 

And in soft, alternate round, 

Teach the votive flutes to sound. 
The learned have puzzled themselves about the musical instruments 
used in this ode. As observed before in these notes, the moderns are not 
well acquainted with the ancient Grecian instruments. They had double 
flutes, as we have double flageolets ; Baxter says, alternatim jlantet. What- 
ever they were, they responded alternately, it is to be presumed. In Dr. 
Patrick' s Life of Terence, as quoted by Gilpin, there is a short account 
of those flutes, and of some of the ancient musical instruments. Barnes 
seems to have had some idea of them. 

In Harwood's Antiquities, as quoted by Gilpin, are some curious 
observations, and probably just ones, relative to the ancient mode$ or 
moods, in music. He says, there were four ; the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
the Doric, and the Ionic ; to which some add the Molic, The Phrygian 
mood was used in religious ceremonies of the Greeks, and it appears to 
have been the most vehement with which they were acquainted, raising 
to a pitch of madness those who heard it. The Lydian was soft and 
plaintive ; the Doric martial ; the Ionic gay and cheerful ; the JSolian 
simple. 
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ON BACCHUS. 



ODE L. 



The god returns that makes to smile 
The youth regardless all of toil; 
Who with his potent power doth move 
The secret springs of lustful love ; 
See ! in his cups, he hastes to meet 
The laughing girls with soft-winged feet ! 

He comes ! he comes ! and with him brings 
Rich draughts from autumn's nectared springs ; 
The unmixed draughts, the stores divine, 
The bright, the ruby, mellow wine ! 
See, in his dusky arms the grapes ! 
Behold their luscious clustered shapes ! 
They burst ! they burst ! ah, see ! the tide 
Descends in rushing, gushing pride ! 

At his approach, the vinous stream 
Diffuses joy's salubrious beam ; 
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And as the ruby grape distils 
Its juice, the soul with rapture fills ; 
Diseases fly its joyous reign, 
And all the family of pain : 
No longer care the mind deceives ; 
The body a new strength receives : 
Relaxed is all, and joys maintain 
Their riots o'er the vintage plain. 

In plenteous stores the vats are crowned, 

And health on health steals gaily round. 

Diffusing as the goblets flow, 

Blithe mirth and joy's delightful glow ; 

Until another autumn showers 

Its riches, thus shall fly the hours ! 

This composition is one of the old vintage hymns, and was 
most likely sang at some anniversary of the joyous season. 
Moore very emphatically and properly says — we cannot help 
feeling a peculiar veneration for these relics of the religion 
of antiquity. Other commentators have like observations. 
Horace wrote two similar odes. First — lib. ii., od. 19 — 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus, &c. 
and again— Jib. iii., od. 18 — 

Faune nympharum fngientum amator, &c. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE LI. 



When the youthful choirs I see, 
Youth again returns to me ; 
Then, though old, on youthful wing 
To the dance I gaily spring ! 
Haste, Cybeba ! — bring me here 
Roses for an old man's hair- 
Age begone ! — beft mine f advance 
Toung again in youthful dance ! 
Bring me wine too ! I will* shew 
What old-age, if willed, can do- 
Know, that aged as I am, 
Still I burn with youthful flame ! 
Still Pm cheered by company ! 
Still has woman charms for me ! 
Still I know the potent power 
Of the gay and festive hour ! 
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And the cares of life shall I 
To the end of life defy ! 

This is a delightful picture, in the letter and in the spirit of 
a joyful, merry old man — an accurate picture, indeed, of Ana- 
creon himself — 

Veluti descripta tabella, vita senis. 

Haste, Cybeba ! bring me here 

Roses /or an old man's hair. 
Cybeba was a name very familiar among the Greeks. Whe- 
ther she was one of our poet's mistresses or only an occasional 
attendant, we have no authority to prove. It is a name that 
pleases the ear, and most probably it originates from Cybeba 
or Cybele, the mother of the gods. 

Bring me wine too ! I will show 
What old age, if willed, can do. 
Wine, says Eriphus, makes an old man dance, whether he 
will or not ; and Galen prescribes wine as an excellent medi- 
cine for old men. But, I should say, it must be taken with 
certain limitations and exceptions, else it proves hurtful. 
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ON LOVERS. 



ODE LI I. 



The generous steed we recognize 
By brand marks borne upon his thighs ; 
Tiaras shew the Parthian race 
Throughout the world, in every place : 
But lovers I at once descry — 
There's something in their wandering eye 
That tells us what they would conceal, 
The burning mark of Cupid's seal '• 

The generous steed toe recognize 
By brand marks borne upon his thighs. 
The ancients were accustomed to brand their horses' thighs 
with hot irons. 

Tiaras shew the Parthian race. 
The Tiara was an ornament something like the modern tur- 
ban and worn exclusively by the Parthians, an exiled race, 
originally Scythians. Justin says, Parthians in the Scythian 
language means fugitives or exiles. 
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CUPID SWALLOWED. 



ODE 1,111. 



Wreathing once a wreath, I found 

Among the roses Love ; 
Him by the wings I instant bound, 

And in a bumper hove ! 

I took the cup with joy elate, 

And drank him in my wine ; 
Ah ! now his wings aye titillate 

This throbbing heart of mine ! 

This little song is in general attributed to the Emperor 
Julian, who has written several pleasant and clever things, but 
as it has also retained a place among the productions of 
Anacreon, I have taken the liberty of giving two versions 
of it : the present, and another under the head of Julian. 
I reserve a few remarks, which will accompany the other 
version. 
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THE BOWER. 



ODE JLIV. 



What in life gives greater pleasure, 
What more calms its careful hours, 

Than to stroll in easy leisure 

Through luxuriant meads and bowers ? 

There a zephyr softly breathing, 
Wafts perfumes on balmy wing ! 

There lithe tendrils gaily wreathing, 
O'er the vale their shadows fling ! 

Yes ! 'tis pleasant coolly shaden, 
Where the leafy thickets screen us, 

To wander with some tender maiden, 
Breathing sweetly all of Venus ! 

This little piece which has in general a place among Ana- 
crbon's Fragments, presents us with a delicate, luxurious 
picture : so plain, indeed, is the outline, that the reader will at 
once behold its beauties. 
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ON HIMSELF. 



ODE LV. 



Away with him whose thriftless soul 
Delights in bloody broils and wars — 

No friend is he to Bacchus' bowl, 
Whose converse is of wounds and scars ! 

Wine can alone transport that breast 
Whose theme is youth and soft desire, 

To whose discourse the LoVes give zest, 
Which Venus and the Nine inspire ! 

This is in most editions considered as a fragment, but I 
here insert it as an entire ode or rather scholium. There is 
found something similar in the thirty-eighth ode. 



SAPPHO. 



Spirat adhuc amor! 



Vivuntque commissi calores 
Molm fidibus puelloe. 

Horal. lib. iv , od. 9. 

Sappho was of Mytelene : the daughter of Scamandrony- 
mua and Cleis. She flourished about 600 years before Christ, 
and was contemporary with Stesichorus and Alcoeus ; the latter 
of whom is said to have been her suitor. She married Cer- 
colas, a wealthy and influential man of Andros. By him she 
had a daughter named Cleis. He died very young, but 
Sappho rather than be married again chose to prostitute her 
passions, which were naturally strong and voluptuous. The 
chief of her favored was Phaon, a person of extraordinary 
attractions. This youth is fabled to have been originally a 
fisherman, but having one day rowed Venus over the river, 
he received as his reward the most beautiful form and fas- 
cinating appearance. Fhaon,)however, after having satisfied 
his passion, withdrew from the unhappy Sappho, fleeing into 

L 2 
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Sicily. She pursued the faithless youth, but Phaon still con- 
tinued obdurate, till Sappho, overwhelmed with a frenzy, 
sought relief in death by throwing herself from Leucate, 
a promontory in Acarnania. 

After her death, the Mytelenians did her public honours, 
and so sensible were they of her worth as a poetess, that they 
coined money impressed with her likeness. The Romans also 
honoured her memory by every mark of respect, and erected 
to her a most noble statue of porphyry, which was placed in 
the capitol. 

Ovid in his epistle of Sappho to Phaon gives a very lively 
description of our poetess. The passage commences thus— 

Si mihi difficilis formam, &c. 

Thus rendered by Pope — 

To me, what Nature has in charms denied, 
Is well by wife more lasting charms supplied. 
Though short my stature, yet my name extendi 
To heaven itself and earth's remotest ends. 

Brown as I am. an Ethiopian dame 
Inspired young Perseus with a generous flame j 
Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 
The glossy jet is joined with shining white. 
If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 
But such as merit, such as equal thine, 
By none, alas ! by none thou canst be moved, 
Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved. 

The Sapphic metre owes its origin to this celebrated lady, 
and some authors say she invented the pectis, a musical instru- 
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ment, the nature of which is little known ; bat this and the 
fiction that Anacreon was the inventor ef the lyre are on 
a per — both very ill-founded. 

Besides the few remains of the writings of Sappho, she is 
the reputed authoress of other works not extant, namely, 
nine books of odes; also epigrams, iambics, epithalamia, 
and many other compositions, of which, the remembrance is 
only known to the literature of our day. Perhaps, it is well 
they are no more ; for, says the Spectator, they were filled 
with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, that it might 
have been dangerous to have given them a reading. 
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HYMN TO VENUS. 



Immortal Venus ! child of Jove ! 
Wile-weaver, that art throned above ! 
With anguish or the pains of love 

My soul afflict not.] 

But hither come — if thou didst e'er 

Benignly listen to my prayer, 

Which oft has, goddess, smote thine ear — 

Leaving thy golden dome. 

Yoked to thy car, thy sparrows drew 

Thee, Beautiful ! through heaven's bright blue $ 

On sable wings did they pursue 

Ether's mid-passage* 

Quick they arrived — But thou, O Blest 1 
Thy cheek with heavenly smiles imprest, 
Didst ask what suffering swayed my breast- 
Why thou wert summoned ? 
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And what my raving mind desired, 
To conquer whom my soul was fired, 
Whose loves my bosom most required ? 

Who wrongs thee, Sappho ? 

He, who now flies, shall soon pursue, 
Who scorns thy gifts, with gifts shall woo, 
Who loves not now, thou shalt undo — 

All at thy willing. 

Come, then, once more, and ease my cry, 
Grant what I ask, and ever nigh, 
O ! be thyself my true ally 

In all love's battles ! 

We are indebted to Dionysius Halicarnassus for this hymn. 
He has preserved it as a specimen of the beautiful, and has 
made a long commentary on its several merits. See his 
treatise De Structura Orationis. 

Yoked to thy car thy sparrows drew, 

Sappho has entertained us with her sparrows* because they 
are the most amorous of all birds — fit steeds for the mother of 
Cupid. 
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ODE TO A YOUNG GIRL. 



Like gods to me those youths appear, 
Who, by thee sitting, haply hear 
Thy liquid voice, and see the smile 
That dimples on thy cheeks the while. 

For when I thee behold, ah ! me, 
My soul is struck — my senses flee — 
My tongue it quivers — fails my speech- 
No voice my parched lips can reach ! 

A subtle fire flies through my veins- 
Confused sound my earing pains — 
A dizzy dimness clouds my sight, 
My eye-balls shun approaching light ! 

Cold damps my skin at once bedew — 
And tremors thrill my body through — 
My lips a grassy-paleness spread — 
I faint and seem as one that's dead. 
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This ode was preserved by Longinus in bis treatise on the 
Sublime, where and in the Spectator may be found most 
valuable criticisms on it. It is introduced into Longinus as 
a strong and elegant description of the passions ; and Jthat 
author asks, are you not amazed how, in the same moment, 
she is at a loss for her soul, her body, her ears, her tongue, 
her eyes, her colour, and all of them as much absent from her 
as if they had never belonged to her ? And what contrary 
effects does she feel together? She glows, she chills, she 
raves, she reasons, now she's in tumults and now she's dying 
away. In a word, she seems not to be attacked by one alone, 
but by a combination of the most violent passions. 
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EULOGY ON THE ROSE. 



Should JoveVer flowers a queen impose, 
The queen of flowers should be the rose : 
Of meads the blush ! the gem of bowers ! 
The garden's pride ! the eye of flowers ! 
Goddess of colours on the sight ! 
\ lightning flashing beauty bright ! 
It breathes of love ! and ever fair 
Encircles Aphrodite's hair ! 
Its leaves it waves as locks that move 
Luxuriant on the brow of Love ! 
And to each zephyr's warm caress 
It laughs in native loveliness ! 

Achilles Tatius stands our creditor for this fragment of an 
ode which is purely Sapphic in sentiment. The original 
Greek is in prose. The rose seems to have been a very favorite 
flower among the people of antiquity, Anacreon, Bion, Mos- 
chus, Horace, and all the lyric poets have made honourable 
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mention of it, but Anacreon has eulogized it more frequently 
and far more sweetly than all his brethren of the lyre* See 
Odes v. and liii. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



The moon, whose silver, sailing light, 
Unveils the mystic scenes of night, 
No longer shines ; nor in the skies 
The Pleiades meet the gazer's eyes : 
The love-appointed hour is gone, 
And midnight sits upon her throne ; 
Yet I, alas ! am doomed to sigh 
My perjured lover and alone to lie. 

This piece is preserved by Hephcestion, and is attributed to 
Sappho by all her commentators, and finds a place in all the 
editions of her works ; but I do not see why it ought, since 
we have no positive authority to warrant our acceptance of it, 
and it savours little of the beauties of the Lesbian muse. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



Whenever Death shall seize thy mortal frame, 
Oblivion's pen shall blot thy worthless name, 
For thy rude hand ne'er plucked the beauteous rose 
That on Pieria's sky-clad summit blows : 
Thy paltry soul with vilest souls shall go 
To Pluto's kingdom and to scenes of woe, 
While I on golden wings ascend to fame, 
And leave behind a muse-enamoured name. 

Sappho is not solitary in promising herself immortality. 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid in an especial manner have been 
their own heralds tojposterity. Ovidjexpresses himself in the 
following emphatic terms : — 

I've now compiled a book, which, nor the rage , 

Of Jove, nor fire, nor sword, nor eating age 

Is able to destroy. 

That on Pieria's sky-clad summit blows. 
Pieria was a mountain in the kingdom of Macedonia, 
dedicated to the muses. Hence, the muses are frequently 
called The Pierian Maids. 
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EPIGRAM ON A FISHERMAN. 



Meniscus o'er the tomb of Pelagon, 
The hapless fisher, his beloved son ! 
Fixes aloof this net and pliant oar, 
Emblems of toil and of the life he bore ! 

Longcpierre observes that it was a custom among the an- 
cients to place over the tombs of their dead, the instruments 
of their employments daring life. Vide Homer Odyss* lib. sL 
ver. 75, and Virgil J8neid> lib, vi. ver> 232. 
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EPIGRAM OF TIMAS. 



This is the dust of Timas ; she hath made 
With Death her bridal in the realms of shade : 
Still her loved compeers, overcome by woe, 
With grief-shorn locks — their all — her tomb bestrew. 

Here is another ancient custom exemplified. As tokens of 
severe grief and afflictions, the friends of the departed were 
wont to cat off their hair and strew it into the grave. An 
affectionate observance of these rites was indispensable. 

Many parallels to this Epigram might be produced, but 
among them all not one, perhaps, is equal to Capulet's relation 
of the death of Juliet — 

Ob, son 1 the night before thy wedding-day 

Hath Death lain with thy bride ; see, there she lies, 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him ! 

Death is my son-in-law ; Death is my heir ; 

My daughter he hath wedded. 

Romeo and Juliit. 



THEOCRITUS. 



M 



Quinetiam ritus pastcrum, et Pana sonatem 
In calamos, Sicula memorat tellure creatus : 
Nee sylvis syhrestre canit; perque horrida motat 
Rara sent dulces ; musamque inducit in auras. 

Maniliut. 

Theocritus was by birth a Syracusan, as we gatlier from 
one of his epigrams, and son of Praxagoras and Fhilina. 
Theocritus my name, of Syracuse, 
I claim no kindred with the Chian muse I 
Fraxag'ras' and Fhilina's son, 1 scorn 
Th* extrinsic bays that others' brows adorn t 

He flourished about 300 years before the christian era, and 
was contemporary with Hiero and Ptolemy Philadelphia. He 
seems from his earliest days to have been ^the favored of the 
Nine, and a fervid lover of the rural and pastoral. When but 
a youth, being dissatisfied with the uncongenial and warlike 
spirit of the Syracusan monarch, he left his natal home and 
voyaged to Egypt, the court of Ptolemy — the nursery of the 

m2 
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Muses. Here he became potsessed of his prince's favours, 
and of every means for the successful developement of his 
grand and peculiar genius : here also, he enjoyed the com- 
panionship of Nicander, Lycophron, Callimachus, Apollonius, 
Aratus and the two Homers, the younger and the tragic. 
This is all that is known of the life of Theocritus ; of his end 
we know nothing — such is the depth of the veil thrown over 
the scenes of antiquity. 

The writings of this celebrated poet are chiefly pastoral 
and amatory, and, perhaps, the best in that species of com- 
position. He wrote as he saw and felt, and has given us a 
transcript of the nature and manners of a shepherd's life, 
in a felicitous and delightful style. With regard to the sen- 
timents he attempts to instil, they have a combination of 
clearness, simplicity and sportive vivacity that always pleases, 
but few strokes of the sublime, few bursts of passion, few fervid 
aspirations of fancy are to be found in his works. There is no 
want of vigour, says Mr. Polwhele, yet there is little enthusiasm. 
We in some instances meet with a surprising thought, with 
a wonderful degree of animation : but though we are often 
charmed, we are seldom astonished. There is always a 
justness in the combination, all is natural and appropriated ; 
but there is a regular and equitable tenor in the thoughts 'as 
well as in the language. The passions are tenderly expressed, 
the complaints of love are drawn from the very bosom of 
nature, and the situations have peculiar beauty. 
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The works of Thsocritus have been a copy-piece for all 
subsequent pastoral poets; even the elegant Virgil has deigned 
to be his debtor, and many of his passages are entire trans- 
cripts. They have been translated into every modern lan- 
guage, but never with any justness : the principal English 
versions are those of Creech, Lond. 1681 ; Fawkes, 8vo. 
1767 ; Polwhele, 4to. 1786 ; and Chapman, 8vo. 1836. 
Besides these we may reckon the beautiful partial translations 
of Dryden, Elton, Hunt aud Price ; all which are a honour 
to the classical literature of our country. 
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CUPID AND THE BEE. 



IDYL XIX. 



As wily Cupid once essayed to steal 

A honey-comb on which to make his meal, 

From out the hive a bee, to fury strung, 

Came fiercely, and the felon's fingers stung. 

Loud screamed the boy — he raved — his fingers blew — 

He beat the earth, and to his mother flew, 

Crying, in all the extacy of pain — 

Ah, mother ! Cupid — thine own Cupid's slain ; 

A bee has stung ! how comes this agony 

From such a paltry thing — a little bee ? 

His mother smiled, and thus reply begun — 

But thou — art thou not like a bee, my son ? 

Thou art, indeed, but little, yet thy dart 

Inflicts a wound that sorely pains the heart. 

The above piece is by Polwhele referred to under the head 
of Anacreontic Idyllia. Indeed, it is an imitation of the for- 
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tieth ode of Anacreon, and has all that levity and delicacy 
peculiar to the Teian muse. The measure alone is altered, 
while the sentiment and manner are retained. The critics, 
however, will not allow it to be the production of the pen 
of Theocritus. The Dead Adonis is another of this de- 
scription, but it has only the charm of simplicity to recom- 
mend it. Cupid here is well likened by his fair mother to 
a bee ; beautiful, but insiduous ; small, but capable of giving 
a wound paining even to the heart's core. 

See Anacreon, ode xl. 
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THE DEAD ADONIS. 



As Venus now, with tearful eye, 
Beheld her dead Adonis lie, 
His gold hair scattered on the gale, 
And sunk his cheeks, and grassy pale, 
She bade her Cupids quick explore, 
And bring to her the guilty boar. 

Like feathered birds, with winged force, 
Throughout the woods the hunters course ; 
The hateful boar concealed they find, 
And firm in cords the felon bind. 
Thus captive made, in bondage strong, 
One Cupid drags the prize along ; 
Behind him, beating with his bow, 
Another urges him to go ; 
But the poor beast, of her afraid, 
To Venus comes with tardy tread. 
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Then did the angry queen of Love 

The captive felon thus reprove — 

Oh, thou, of woodland beasts the worst ! 

Oh, thou, of vilest brutes most curst ! 

Didst thou thus wound my husband's thigh- 

Thus cause my fairest flower to die ? 

The boar replied — 

By thee I swear, 
Oh, Venus ! and thy husband there ; 
By these my bands, by these my chains, 
And by these hunters of the plains, 
I had no wish, nor thought had I, 
To wound thy beauteous husband's thigh. 
When I beheld his naked mein, 
Methought a statue I had seen ; 
Enamoured quite, my love-sick brain 
No longer could its fire restrain — 
I madly kissed — ah ! what say I ? 
In passion's haste I pierced his thigh ! 
Now, if thou'rt wroth with me, I pray, 
Oh, Venus ! break these tusks away — 
These punish thou, and root them out, 
For why bear such like arms about ? 
What use to me can weapons prove, 
Who hence devote my soul to love ? 
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The Cyprian goddess heard his plea, 
And bade her Cupids set him free. 

No more he roams the woodland plain, 
But always follows in her train : 
The guilty tusk that fond desire 
Had urged to wound he burnt in fire. 

This piece was not written by Thiocritus. The nature 
and manner of it, indeed, are both very different from those 
of the other Idyllia. Warton has made this remark unad- 
visedly, for might not Theocritus have imitated Anacreon ? 
The translator recollects more than one modern poet who 
hath occasionally assumed a shape so unlike himself as to 
render it impossible to recognize him. 
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EPITAPH OF ANACREON. 



Oh, stranger ! with attentive eye 

This statue here regard, 
And say, when thou returnest home — 

Fve seen the Teian bard, 
Anacreon ! the prince of song ! 

And add — he did excel 
In verses much beloved of youth ; 

And the whole man thou'lt tell. 

Pausanias (Attic, lib. i.) makes mention of the statue here 
alluded to by Theocritus thus — In the citadol of Athens 
is the statue of Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, and one of the 
fathers who engaged with the Persians, near Mycale, in Caria. 
The statue of Pericles is at a distance from the others ; but 
near that of Xanthippus stands one of Anacreon of Teos, 
who rivalled Sappho in the composition of love verses. His 
attitude resembles that of a man that has been drinking to 
excess. Barnes has collected about a score others on our 
bard, several of which I have translated and placed under 
the heads of their respective authors. 
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OFFERINGS TO THE MUSES AND PHCEBU& 



These dewy roses and this thyme thick-set 

To Helicon's fair Nine I dedicate. 

The laurel's shady leaves for Phoebus shorn 

His Delphian rock shall through the year adorn ; 

And yon horned goat, that crops the pendent pine, 

Shall stain with votive blood his golden shrine I 

These dewy roses, 8fC. 
That the rose was sacred to the Moses appears also from 
Anacreon (odes v. and liii.) and Sappho's Fragments. 

The laurel* s shady leaves for Phabus shorn. 
The laurel was dedicated to Phoebus, who had his principal 
temple at Delphos. Vide Horace passim. 
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EPITAPH OF KURYMEDON. 



Cut off in prime of youth, Eurymedon ! 
Thou'st left an orphan in thy infant son. 
This stone for thee thy grateful country rears, 
And him each loving citizen reveres. 
Then peaceful take thy seat among the blest, 
And for thy sake thy son shall be caressed. 

There are two epitaphs on Eurymedon attributed to Theo- 
critus, but of very unequal merit ; the other being a mere 
inscription. 
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EPIGRAM OF HIPPONAX. 



The poet Hipponax lies here, 
O stranger ! he to fools severe, 
And wicked men ; if thou art such, 
Dare not this hallowed stone to touch 
But if to virtue thou'rt inclined, 
And hast been born of noble kind, 
With him an hour thou may'st beguile, 
Or, if thou wilt, e'en sleep awhile ! 

Hipponax was a satirist, the scourge of the £phesians. 
He was very much deformed. Bupalus and Anthermus, two 
eminent statuaries, caricatured him in a statue, on which he 
wrote such bitter invectives against them, that they both 
dispatched themselves, or as other say left Ephesus on the 

occasion. 

Acer hostes Bupalo— fforaf. 
Other epigrams may be found on Hipponax in the Anthologia. 
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THYRSIS MOURNS HIS DEAD KID, 



Ah, wretched Thyrsis ! why refuse relief ? 
Avails it aught to waste thine eyes in grief? 
Thy kid, by gaunt wolf torn, in realms of shade 
Its home with wandering spirits now has made. 
Thy dogs e'en cry : Alas ! why all this moan ? 
Thy kid is vanished, and its ashes gone. 

The original of this Epigram is much confounded by various 
readings. That of Reiske seems preferable to the others, and 
I have adopted it. However, the terse turn at the conclusion 
seems to be little allied to the grave simplicity of the ancient 
Greek Epigram. 



BION 



N 



Dear to the Muse, alas ! no more be sings. 
By yon lone oak that shades the plashy springs. 

Spit. o/Bion. 

Bion was a native of Smyrna and contemporary with 
Theocritus and Moschus. He, however, for some time 
resided in Italy, where Moschus, who was his friend and 
companion, attended his poetic school and imbibed the spirit 
of his muse. Longepierre prefers the writings of this poet 
to those of the great father of the pastoral himself, and 
perhaps, with justice, as they contain much more poetic 
imagery, and are in as classical and pure a language. He 
was killed by poison, and after his death his pupil composed 
his dirge, The Epitaph of Bion, which has been the admira- 
tion of all succeeding ageB. 
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EPITAPH OF ADONIS. 



IDYL t. 

Thee, much-loved youth, Adonis, I deplore, 

Thus hapless slain in manhood's primest bloom ! 

The weeping loves their heartfelt sorrows pour, 
And with sad tears bedew thine early tomb. 

No more, Oh, Venus ! in deep purple vest, 
Lie down to slumber in thy fragrant bower ; 

But rise in watchet weeds, and beat thy breast, 
And tell to all — Adonis is no more ! 

I mourn Adonis in a dirge of woe, 

The Loves join in the dark and sullen strain : 
His thigh pierced by the boar's speared ivory, lo ! 

Adonis lies upon the mountain slain* 

Gently-expiring, Venus mourns the youth : 

See ! o'er his snowy skin the black blood flows ; 

His eyes are languid 'neath their lids ; ah, ruth • 
And from his lip is fled the life-red rose* 
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With him is dead the fond extatic kiss, 
Which yet the faithful wife would still possess ; 

Grateful, indeed, to Venus was the bliss, 
And she would still his dying lips impress : 

But he, unhappy youth ! could never know 
Fond Venus' anxious thoughts and heartfelt pain. 

I mourn Adonis in a dirge of woe, 
The Loves join in the dark and sullen strain. 

Deep, deep the wound that pierced Adonis' thigh : 
The heart of Venus has a deeper wound ; 

The mountain nymphs in mournful dirges sigh, 
His faithful hounds their howlings keep around. 

But chiefly Venus weeps his early fate : 
With hair dishevelled, and in careless dress, 

She wanders through the woods with naked feet, 
Telling around to all her sad distress. 

As on she strays quick brambles pierce the queen, 

And thirsty drink Celestial's sacred ouse : 
Crying, she threads long valleys, richly green, 
Demanding still her young Assyrian spouse. 

Burst from his wounded thigh the purple blood, 
The snowy honours of his bosom hides ; 

Still issuing from the gash, the gory flood 
Pours its dark streams adown his peerless sides. 
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With me the Loves their mourning wailings pour, 
Alas for Venus ! still the Loves repeat : 

Lost is thy beauteous husband — he's no more, 
And with him lost thy form so heavenly sweet. 

Yes ! lovely, Venus, was indeed thy form, 

While thy young husbandbreath'dlove'ssweetperfume; 

But now, alas ! alas ! affliction's storm 

Has robbed thee with Adonis of thy bloom. 

In the sad wailing rugged mountains join, 

Alas, Adonis ! knotted oaks reply ; 
To weep her sorrows rivers all combine, 

And murmuring streams upon the mountains high. 

For very grief the flowerets change their hue, 
And colour deeper than they did before ; 

While Venus wildly strays the thickets through, 
Or in the cities sadly does deplore. 

Alas for Venus ! fair Adonis slain : 
Adonis slain ! shrill echo's voice replies. 

Alas ! alas ! who could unmoved remain, 
When Venus mourns her hapless loves in sighs ? 

Ah ! when she saw Adonis' fatal wound, 

And on his feeble thigh the purple tide, 
In breathless haste she clasped the youth around, 

With arms extended and distracted cried. 
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Stay, hapless youth ! beloved Adonis ! stay, 
Still mine insatiate sight would gaze on thee : 

Oh, yet once more upon my bosom lay, 
Mingling sweet kisses ere thy soul shall flee. 

Yet rise, Adonis, lovely youth arise, 

Once more let Venus to thy heart be prest : 

And kiss me till thy soul's loved essence flies 
Into my liver, where't shall ever rest. 

And I will drink thy love, and sacred hold 
Thy kiss as 'twere thyself, and fondly keep, 

Since thy short day of earthly bliss is told, 
And thou dost leave thy wretched wife to weep. 

Where Acheron's dark stream glids sullenly, 
And tells the horrid bounds of Pluto's home, 

There dost thou haste ; but still I live — ah, me ! 
A goddess cannot follow to the tomb. 

Receive my spouse, Oh, mighty Proserpine ! 

For thou more potent art than Venus ; aye, 
And all that lovely is at last is thine — 

Whatever shone the fairest in its day ! 

Ah, wretched me ! I never cease to moan 
My lost Adonis, and thy power I dread ; 

Ah, thou, light of my soul ! alas ! art gone, 
And love from me like to a dream has fled. 
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Now Venus is a widow, and my home 
The Loves, vain useless lures ! in griqf desert ; 

My cestus, that alone with thee did bloom, 
With thee has perished, loved one of my heart ! 

Why wouldst thou hunt, rash boy ? Why o'er the plain 
Wouldst thou thus venture on the savage~chase, 

Fair as thou wert ? Thus Venus did complain, 
And thus the Loves repeat his mournful case. 

Woe, woe to Venus ! fair Adonis dead ! 

In floods of tears the beauteous queen is drowned ; 
For her Adonis many tears are shed, 

As drops of blood from fair Adonis' wound. 

These, as they reach the earth, a garden rear : 
Thus from the blood the crimson rose is born ; 

Sprung from the spot where fell soft Venus' tear 
The moist anemonies the earth adorn. 

I mourn Adonis in a dirge of woe, 
The Loves repeat the dark and sullen strain. 

No more, O Venus ! to the forests go, 
Nor longer in the woods thy spouse complain. 

A grassy couch in fairest order spread 

Is wove a covering for thy much-loved swain i 

His lifeless corse lies on its leafy bed, 
Yet his unrivalled honours still remain. 
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Still lovely to the sight as one opprest 

By gentle sleep, though dead, the youth here lies : 
Then gently lay him in the golden vest 

He wore when darkness closed (and thine) his eyes. 

Still, still, O Venus ! seek thy much-loved swain, 
Amid sweet flowers and crowns his body hide : 

Alas ! but no ; all died when he was slain — 
The flowers all withered when Adonis died. 

Bring myrtles hither, hither fragrant blooms, 
And on the youth the richest unguents shed : 

Alas ! but no ; let perish all perfumes, 
Thy sweetest perfume, fair Adonis, dead. 

The hapless youth in purple vesture lies, 
The weeping Loves around Adonis are ; 

The air dividing with unheeded cries, 

And from their heads they clip their streaming hair* 

And one upon his darts distracted treads, 
Another tramples on his unstrung bow ; 

This breaks his quiver, and another speeds 
With golden jar for waters from below. 

Here one delights to lave his gory thighs, 
And cleanse away the purple sanguine stain ; 

And others from behind in haste arise, 

To fan with cooling wings the lifeless swain. 
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All, all lament for Venus' widowed state, 
And Hymen in his temple's darkened porch 

The nuptial crown has cast away in hate, 

And quenched in tears his bright and hallowed torch. 

The nuptial song the ear no longer greets, 
No longer Hymens through the night are sung. 

Alas, Adonis ! every voice repeats, 

Alas for Hymen ! flows from every tongue. 

The son of Cynaras the Graces moan, 

And in their wail, Dione, thee excel ; 
The beauteous youth Adonis, ah ! is gone, 

To every shore their doleful accents tell. 

The Muses, too, deplore, and would recal 

With tender strains the youth from Pluto's bourn: 

He hears them not, else would he break his thrall, 
But Fate permits him never to return. 

Then cease, O Venus ! thus thy griefs to weep, 

And as the hours another year renew, 
The tide from festal pleasures sacred keep — 

An annual tribute to thy husband due ! 

The eloquent Mons. Longepierre has a note to this effect — 
In the Epitaph of Adonis we contemplate with admiration 
all the beauties and graces that can adorn a poem of this 
nature. So impassioned is its sentiment — so carious its 
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felicity of elocution — bo delicate the position of its melodious 
words — so numerous and sweet the variation of its verses, 

4 

and so delightful the harmony of its pauses, that our fancy 
is soothed by pathos tlie most melting, while our ears are 
charmed with music the most exquisite ! The present editor 
is afraid he will not bear to be tested by the above criticism 
on the original ; however, he may dare to say he is faithful 
to the text. 

His faithful hounds their howling 8 keep around. 

Seneca (Hippolit. v. 1108) represents the faithful dog 
afiected after a similar manner— 

Moestceque dominl membra vestigant canes. 

Erigone discovered the death of her father Icarus from the 
incessant barking of the bitch Mera at his tomb. And 
Ossian in his Temora says — His dogs are howling in their 
places. The Highlanders of the present day have a common 
superstition that brute animals are sensible of their master's 
death, at whatever distance it may have happened ; his ghost 
appearing to them at the moment he dies, although it is 
invisible to human beings. The ancients entertained a similar 
notion. The dogs of Eumaeus see the vision of Minerva 
when the deity is invisible to Telemachus. Homer's Odyssey. 

Ah ! when she saw Adonis 9 fatal wound, 
And on his feeble thigh the purple tide, 8<c. 

The following delightful passage from Ovid (Metam. lib. 
iv., fab. 4) I cannot deny myself the pleasure to copy : it 
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is a parallel and very appropriate for the purpose — 

Sed postquam remorata, suos cognovit amores, 
Perculit indignos ctaro plangore lacertos : 
Et laniata comas : amplexaque corpus animatum, 
Vulnera supplevit lachrymis ; fletumque cruori 
Miscuit, et gelidis in multibus oscula fingens, 
Pyrame clamavit, quia te mihi casus ademit t 
Pyrame respond*, tua te carissima Thisbe 
Nominat. Exaudl: rultusque attolle jacentes. 
Ad nomen Thisbes, oculos jam morte gravatos 
Pyramus erexit, visaque recondidit ilia. 

And kiss me till thy sours loved essence flies 
Into my liver where 't shall ever rest. 

To kiss any one as he departed was one of the principal 
duties of the survivor, who imagined he thereby received 
with his last breath the soul of his friend. Of kissing, Favo- 
rinns says — What else do they that join their lips together, 
bat mingle souls? and Aristoenetus calls it — the sweet mix- 
ture of souls. 

That the ancients fixed the abode of love in the liver is 
proved from numberless passages in the poets. This it would 
seem was not unknown to Shakespeare, who to display his 
classical learning, has substituted the liver for the heart. In 
Love's Labour Lost, Biron says — 

This is the liver-Yetn, that makes flesh a deity ; 
A green-goose a goddess. 

And in the play of As you Like it, Rosalind says to Orlando— ^ 
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This way will I take upon me to wash your liver as clean as a sound 
sheep's heart, that there shall not be one spot of love in't. 

but still I live, ah, me ! 



A goddess cannot follow to the tomb. 

Thus Spencer in his Fairie Qttene — 

O what avails it of immortal seed 

To be ybred and never born to die I 
Far better 1 it deem to die with speed, 

Than waste in woe and wailful! miserie. 

And Milton has a similar sentence. See Parad. Lost. 

The flowers all withered when Adonis died. 
Thus Shakespeare in Hamlet makes Ophelia say — 
I would give you some violets ; but they withered all when my father 
died. 

Bring myrtles hither, hither fragrant blooms, 
And on the youth the richest unguents shed; 

Alas ! but no : let perish all perfumes, 
Thy sweetest perfume, fair Adonis, dead. 

Thus Ophelia — 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed, 
As made their things more rich— their perfume lost, 
Take these again. 

Hamlet. 

An annual tribute to thy husband due! 
The annual festival of Adonis lasted two days. The first 
was spent in grief and lamentations ; the other in tumultuous 
joy for his fancied rcovery. Stephens, from their similarity 
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to the feasts of Osiris, concludes that Adonis was no other 
than that personage. These feasts were used among the 
Jews, (Ezek. cap. viii.) and it is said that they refrain from 
eating pork for no other reason^but that Adonis was killed 
by a boar. This, however, can scarcely be maintained, as 
it is most likely a prohibition either in opposition to the cus- 
toms of other nations, or] perhaps, on medical considerations, 
relative to the constitution of the inhabitants of the eastern 
climate. 
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CUPID AND THE FOWLER. 



IDYL II. 



A fowler, yet a boy, in thick set grove 

While hunting birds, espied the run 'way Love, 

Perched on a box-bough ; as he viewed the prize, 

A bird so large ! joy glistened in his eyes : 

Now he is lime-twig snares together bound, 

And watched the god from spray to spray rebound, 

Till quite indignant that he watched in vain, 

He smashed the snares, and to the aged swain 

Who'd taught the art, he hied his grief to state, 

And shewed him where the giant bird was sate. 

The old man, smiling, shook his hoary head, 

And to his angry pupil wisely said : 

Give o'er the chase — that bird no more pursue — 

Flee it — it is an evil bird — and you 

While it eludes the snare shall blest remain ; 

But when to manhood's stature you attain, 
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He of his own free will shall sudden come, 
And in your bosom make his peaceless home • 

The above piece I had inserted in the Metropolitan Magazine 
for August 1837 ; and the following (Idyl iii.) in the Septem- 
ber number. It contains a very happy and ingenious fiction, 
and shows us how insidious the little god can be when he 
chooses. 
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THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 



IDYL III. 

By me, while sleeping, did tall Cypris stand, 
Holding young Eros in her lovely hand ; 
His eyes downcast inclining to the ground, 
And in these words the mother utterance found: 
Dear shepherd, take my Eros to thy care, 
To teach in singing — then did disappear. 
Now I, as was my wont, without a thought, 
The willing Eros pastoral ballads taught — 
Fool that I was ! — how Pan did first devise 
And join obliquely reeds of various size ; 
And how Athene first inspired the flute, 
Phoebus the lyre, and Mercury the lute ; 
Such did I teach : but, heedless of my lore, 
He in his turn would amorous ditties pour — 
His mother's deeds, and how the gods above 
And earth-born mortals own the sway of love. 
What I taught him long since I have forgot, 
What Eros sung to me — Oh, I forget it not ! 



MOSCHUS. 
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O, solitude, on me bestow 
The heartfelt harmony of woe ; 
Such, such as, on the Ausonian shore 
Sweet Dorian Moschus trilled of yore ? 

M08CHU8 was a native of Syracuse and the poetic pupil of 
Bion, whose death he so mournfully laments in his delightful 
and much celebrated Epitaph. These brothers in poetry were 
contemporary with Theocritus, the great father of the pastoral, 
and by some are thought to rival his genius, His works are 
in general printed with those of Bion, and have been severally 
translated by Fawkes, Stanley, Polwhele. Chapman, Cooke 
and Greene. 
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EPITAPH OF BION. 



IDYL III. 

(Mr. Camper, in his preface to Ms version of Homer, says — 
/ will venture to assert that a just translation of any ancient 
poet in rhyme is impossible. — Admitting an extension of this 
principle, I have foregone the shackles of metre, and given a prose 
interpretation, considering such as best calculated to preserve the 
delicate beauty and chaste simplicity of the original of one of the 
sweetest poets of antiquity. I have done it merely as a speci- 
men, and trust alone to its being a literal version J 

Mourn, mourn with me, ye groves and Dorian wa- 
ters ! Te rivers weep the delightful Bion ! Now plants 
in tears distil, and now ye woods deplore ! Ye flowers 
sigh forth your odours from sad clusters ! For grief 
blush deeper now ye roses — ye anemonies now ! Now 
hyacinth repeat thy letters and more plainly inscribe 
on thy leaves, /.las ! Alas ! — The sweet minstrel is 
no more. 
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Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Ye Night- 
ingales, that lament in the thick foliage, tell to the 
Sicilian waters of Arethusa that the shepherd Bion 
is dead and that with him died melody, and the Dorian 
song is perished. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Mourn 
dolefully on the waters ye Strymonian swans and with 
funereal voice pour forth a melancholy strain, such 
as Bion would sing in notes like your own ! Tell to 
to the maids of CEagria, tell to all nymphs of Bistonia, 
the Dorian Orpheus is dead. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. He, the 
beloved, no longer pipes to the herds, no longer re- 
clining under the solitary oaks pours forth his song, 
but to Pluto sings a Lethean melody. The mountains 
are silent and the cows wandering among the bulls low 
and will not feed. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Apollo 
himself, O Bion ! bemoans thy sudden death and 
the Satyrs weep and the dark-shagged Priapuses : 
and with groans the Pans demand thy songs, and 
through the woods the nymphs of fountains weep 
and their tears mingle with the waters ! Echo mourns 
among the rocks, because she must be hushed and 
no longer imitate thy lips! At thy death the trees 
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shed their fruits and all flowers faded. From 
the ewes milk flows not as pure, nor the honey as 
sweet from the hives ! In the cell the bee pining 
with grief is perished ! for, thy honey being no more, 
of other there is no need ! 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Not so 
mourned the dolphin by the briny shore ; not so has 
ever sung the nightingale among the rocks ; nor with 
such sorrow the swallow on the lofty hills; not so 
was Ceyx overwhelmed with the mourning of Hal- 
cyone. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Not so 
sung Cerylus to the azure sea! not so did the bird 
of Memnon flying round his tomb in the eastern 
valleys deplore the son of Aurora as they mourn 
the dead Bion. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. The night- 
ingale and all the swallows which he formerly delighted 
and taught to repeat his strains, perched on the boughs 
of the trees opposite each other, lamented and other 

birds replied. O doves, and ye also poured out your 

» 

sorrowings. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Who now 
shall tune on thy pipe, O most desired ! Who place 
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his mouth on thy reeds ? Who will be so daring ? For 
still they breathe of thy lips and of thy spirit. Echo 
still among the reeds feeds on thy minstrelsy. Pan's 
is now thy pipe and haply he will not dare to place 
it to his lips, lest he should be accounted second to 
thee. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. And Galatea 
mourns thy song ; she who, sitting by thee near the 
margin of the sea, thou formerly used to delight. For 
thou didst not sing as the Cyclop ; from him, indeed, 
the fair Galatea fled, but from the sea she looked upon 
thee gratefully, and now, unmindful of the deep, she 
sits on the deserted sands and yet feeds thy herds. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. With thee, 
O shepherd ! all the gifts of the muses are dead, the 
sweet kisses of virgins, and the lips of boys, and the 
Loves mourn sorrowfully around thy tomb. Venus 
loved thee much more than the kiss with which of 
late she kissed the dying Adonis. This to thee, O most 
musical of rivers, is another sorrow. This, O Melcs ! 
a new grief. Homer, that sweet mouth of Calliope, 
perished from thy sight, and they say thou deploredst 
thy fair son with wailing waters and the whole sea filled 
with thy lament. Now again thou deplorest another 
son and mournest with sad mourning. Both were 
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dear to the fountains. One drank from the Pegasean 
fountain; the other filled his cup from the fountain 
of Arethusa. The one sung the beauteous daughter of 
Tyndarus and the great son of Thetis, and Menalaus, 
the son of Atreus ; but the other sung nor wars, nor 
tears, but Pan : and he sung of shepherds, and while 
singing fed his cattle, and conjoined the reed, and 
milked the sweet heifer. He sung the kisses of boys, 
and in his bosom nourished love, and was favoured 
of Venus, 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. O Bion ! 
every renowned city, every town mourns thee : Ascra 
thee much more than Hesiod, Boeotian woods desire 
not so much their Pindar, nor patriot Lesbos so much 
weeps Alcoeus, nor does the Ceian city so much bewail 
its own poet. Parus desires thee more than Archilo- 
chus. Instead of Sappho's, now Mitylene resounds 
thy song. All the Bucolic poets on whom the muses 
have bestowed melody bewail thee dead. Sicilodas, 
the glory of Samos, and among the Sidonians, Lycidas, 
who erewhile mirthlul with joyous eyes was seen, 
now weeping, pours forth tears; and among the 
citizens, Triopis ; Philetas, by the river Alens, loudly 
laments. And among the Syracusans, Theocritus; 
but I, no stranger to the Bucolic melody which thou 
taughtest thy disciples, honouring us as heirs of the 
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Dorian muse, I sing a dirge of Ausonian sorrow. To 
others thy riches, to me thou didst bequeath thy song. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Alas ! alas ! 
when in the garden, mallows, green parsley and crisp- 
flowering dill die, they revive again and with another 
year spring up ; but we men who are great, and brave 
and wise, when once we die, sleep obscure in the hollow 
earth, a long, eternal, wakeless sleep, and thou, indeed, 
in silence art hidden in the earth ; but it so pleased 
the nymphs that the frog should live for ever. Him, 
indeed, I envy not, for he does not sing a good song. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin. Poison 
came, O Bion, to thy mouth. Thou didst perceive 
poison. How did it approach to thy lips and not 
become honey. What man so ruthless, either to mix 
or order the poison to be given thee, and turn away 
from thy song. 

Begin the wail, Muses of Sicily, begin* But just 
punishment reaches all ; I, indeed, in my grief pour 
forth tears and deplore thy fate. And if I could like 
Orpheus, who descended to Tartarus, as formerly 
Ulysses and before him Alcides, I should, perhaps, 
come to the home of Pluto, that I might learn if thou 
dost sing to Pluto and hear what thou mightest sing. 
But to Hecate sing some Sicilian strain and sweet 
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bucolic; for she sported on the Sicilian and iEtnean 
shores and sung a Eorian mood* The song will not be 
dishonoured: and as she formerly gave to Orpheus 
playing sweetly on his harp his Eurydice to be carried 
back, so, O Bion, will she return thee to the moun- 
tains : verily, if I knew how to tune the pipe, I, myself, 
would sing to Pluto to redeem thee. 
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H YMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 



IDYL VII. 



Star of Evening ! lovely gem ! 
Fairest in night's diadem ! 
Dear to Venus ! golden light, 
Twinkling in the sable height ! 
With thy blaze no other star 
Can in fulgency compare ; 
Luna only has more shine, 
Her's alone surpasses thine ! 
Hail, all hail ! fair star of eve ! 
Soon the heavens shall Luna leave, 
And she quickly sinks to rest 
On the ocean's silvery breast : 
Then, O, fair one ! lend to me 
All thy golden brilliancy ; 
And beneath thy mildest sway 
Guide me on my wandering way ! 
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Robber seeks not for thine aid., 

Nor assassin to invade 

The lone traveller of the night, 

Trusting to thy hallowed light : 

I've no wish for shining gold, 

Nor would rob the bleating fold ; 

Nor in ambuscade would lie 

For the houseless passer by. 

I go to the company 

Of youths met in dance and glee, 

Where my love, with soft control, 
Fills with joy each hearty soul. 
Yes, I love ! and those who love 
Thy assistance ever prove '• 

Some authors have attributed this Idyllium to Bion, but as 
it is under the head of Moschus in the text from which I 
translate (Winterton'a Poet. Grac. Min.J, and as there is no 
authority for alteration, I have thought proper to retain its 
position, and consider it as the production of the Syracusan. 
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CUPID TURNED PLOUGHMAN. 



AN EPIGRAM. 



Now, his torch and his bow thrown aside for awhile, 
Wanton Cupid once went as a ploughman to toil ; 
In his little hand an ox-skelter he had, 
And victual-pouch filled on his shoulder was laid. 
He yoked to the bulls, and he scattered the grain 
In the fruit-yielding furrows, and thus cried amain — 
Now Jove speed the fields, or 111 make thee, I vow, 
The bull of Europa, submit to the plough ! 

Vide Prior's Works, which contain an excellent version of 
this waggish Epigram. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 



How can a man, O Life! from thee, 
And all thy countless evils flee, 

Without the aid of Death ? 
The woes that drag him to despair, 
Which he can neither shun nor bear, 

Cease only with his breath. 

Yet lovely all thy beauties are, 
In earth, in sea, in sky, and star, 

And through all nature's bound. 
The full-orbed moon that shines by night, 
The sun that fills the day with light, 

In beauty all are crowned. 

But all things else are bitter tears, 
Vexatious ills, and endless fears, 

That cause our breasts to mourn ; 
And should a blessing e'er be given, 
Tis mingled with the curse of Heaven, 

And deeper gloom in turn. 
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AGATHIAS. 
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ON DEATH AND DISEASE. 



Whence afraid of death are all men ? 

Since from it springs eternal rest ; 
Death — leech of grief and every pain, 

And poverty when sore distrest ! 

Tea, Death ! before thee disappear 
All cares that rack the human heart ; 

Thy terrors only once appear, 

Once only dost thou heed to smart. 

But fell disease in many forms 
To mortals oft returns again, 

And wrecks the man, as bantling storms, 
That harrow up the smiling plain. 
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AN AMATORY EPIGRAM. 



Go idle, amorous boys, 

What are your cares or joys 
To love, that swells the longing virgin's breast ? 

A flame half hid in doubt, 

Soon kindled, soon burned out, 
A burst of momentary heat at best. 

Haply you well may find, 

Proud privilege of your kind, 
Some friend to share the secret of your heart ; 

Or if your inbred grief 

Admit of such relief, 
Thfe dance, the chase, the play assuage your smart. 

While we poor hapless maids 

Condemned to pine in shades, 
And to our dearest friends our thoughts deny, 

Can only sit and weep 

While all around us sleep, 
Unpitied languish or unheeded die. 



ALCjEUS. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



Would that I were a beauteous lyre, 

A lyre of polished ivory, 
That too the Dionysian choir 

Beauteous boys might carry me ! 

Would that I were a vase of gold, 
Of gold not yet by fire refined, 

For beauteous, spotless maids to hold, 
Fit emblem of the virgin mind. ' 



ANTEPHILUS. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 



Beautiful bee-haunt, pendent in the air, 

Of wax composed, and by them fixed there : 

Replete of blessings ! which for man's use flow, 

Requiring neither sickle, axe, nor hoe ; 

But a small hive, in which they may, profuse, 

From their small forms distil the liquid juice. 

Winged workers of ethereal nectar, hail ! 

Still roving cull the sweets of mead and vale ! 



ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 
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AN EPIGRAM ON ANACREON. 



May clustering ivy round thy tomb, 
O bard divine, Anacreon ! flourish ; 

And may the meadows 9 purple bloom 
Thine hallowed shrine for ever cherish. 

May milky fountains issue forth, 

And stream in whiteness round thy slumbers ; 
And luscious wine refresh the earth, 

Such wine as once inspired thy numbers ! 

That if a joy can reach the grave, 

Thou loved one ! mayst enjoy the treasure ; 
Thou, who to life such rapture gave, 

And to fond love thy fondest measure ! 
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ANOTHER VERSION. 



May the thrice-clustering ivy and soft fragrant bloom 

Of purple meads, Anacreon, flourish round thy tomb ; 

May fountains of white milk up-press themselvesaround, 

And sweetly-8mellinglusciouswineo'erstreamtheground. 

Thus may thy dust and bones aye bear away delight, 

If aught of joy, indeed, approach the realms of night ; 

Oh, thou beloved one ! that fondledst the dear lyre, 

And softly voyagedst through life 'mid song and young 
desire ! 
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AN EPIGRAM ON ANACREON. 



Ionia's boast, Anacreon ! may*st thou amongst the blest, 

Apart from nor thy much-loved lyre nor revels take thy 
rest! 

But mayst thou sweetly breathe the song of love's soft 
extacy, 

While from thine eye the flash of joy is beaming melt- 
ingly. 

And may upon thy glossy hair a flowery garland glow, 

And to the music's symphony in graceful lavings flow ! 

May sweet Megista smile on thee — Eurypyle, the fair — 

And Smerdia, the maid of Thrace, thou lov'st, of 
braided hair ! 

Then may the overflowing cup be thine, may wine thy 
garments steep, 

And from thy stole in luscious tears the potent nectar 
weep. 

For to these three, O brave old man ! the Muses, Love 
and Wine, 

Thy life was lavishlypoured out in one full stream divine • 
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AN EPIGRAM ON ANACREON. 



Oh, thou ! whose reverent footsteps turn 
To view Anacreon's simple urn, 
If e'er my songs with pleasure's thrill 
Have taught thy youthful heart to trill, 
In pity now a fragrant shower 
Of wine above mine ashes pour, 
That as the rich libations flow, 
Again my bones delight may know ; 
For while I lived to joy and rue, 
Well I the rites of Bacchus knew, 
And how to make my songs divine 
By steeping them in rosy wine ; 
Nor would I now, though dead, apart 
From him, the darling of my heart, 
The jolly god ! endure to dwell 
In Death's dark, gloomy, narrow cell ! 
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ON THE DESTRUCTION OF CORINTH. 



Where is thy ancient grandeur, Corinth ! where 

Thy vaunted riches and thy turrets bold, 

Thy princely domes that pierced the lofty air, 
And all thy palaces so famed of old ? 

Ay ! and thy countless millions, and where 

Is gone the crowd of thy majestic fair ? 

Dread war with ruthless hand has spoiled thy state, 
And poured destruction round thy rampart wall ! 

Now scarce is left a stone to tell thy fate, 
A vestige hardly spared to tell thy fall : 

But we, the nymphs of ocean, ever wail 

By thee, in sorrow pouring forth thy tale. 



ANTIPATER OF THESSALY. 
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EPIGRAM OF ANTIGENES. 



As old Antigenes a-dying 

Upon his coarsen couch was laid, 

Thus to his lovely daughter sighing. 
He in fond words advising said. 

My sweetest girl ! my own dear child ! 

Still ply with zeal thy flaxen woof, 
And thus thy poverty beguiled 

Shall bring true comfort 'neath thy roof. 

And thou wilt wed — ah, then my dear ! 

Retrace thy tender mother's life ; 
To emulate her be thy care, 

And thou wilt be a worthy wife ! 



ANYTE. 
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ANTIBIA'S EPITAPH. 



The maid Antibia I lament, for whom 
Came many wooers to her father's hall : 

For beauty, wit, much-famed she was ; but Doom 
Destructive overwhelmed the hopes of all ! 



ANOTHER VERSION. 



Antibia claims the tribute of a tear, 

Antibia, she to whom so many youths have bowed, 

She was a maid of beauty, good, sincere, 

But all lies hidden in the winding shroud : 

Alas ! the hopes of all hath ruthless Doom 

Overwhelmed and buried in the dark, deep tomb. 
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THE SAME PARAPHRASED. 



I, in sad dirge, the maid Antibia mourn, 
Her lovely shade now passed grim Pluto's bourne; 
What beauteous form, what sweet majestic air, 
What prudent modesty adorned the fair ! 
Fond amorous youths to woo the maiden came, 
And at her father's mansion prest their claim : 
But what is beauty but a summer flower ? 
What prudence ? the bright incense of an hour ! 
All these have bowed, and dire destructive Doom 
All hopes has blasted : Here behold her tomb ! 
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ARIPHRON. 
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HYMN TO HEALTH. 



Goddess of Health ! of heavenly powers, 

Supremely blest ! 
Give me through life's remaining hours 

With thee to rest, 
And be thyself my willing fellow-guest. 

For, oh ! each fond delight we prove 

In hoarded wealth, 
In children, or forbidden love 

Enjoyed by stealth, 
Receives its charm from thee, delightful Health ! 

And every joy the gods have given 

To haughty kings, 
Who arrogantly vie with heaven, 

From thee too springs, 
And thine are pleasures, thine all lovely things ! 
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Beneath thy fostering smile they bloom : 

With thee appear 
The Graces* springs of rich perfume ; 

But disappear ! 
And all is wreck and one unhappy gloom. 



CALLIMACHUS. 
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SELENE'S OFFERING TO VENUS. 



Oh, Zephyritis ! take to thee this ancient shell of mine, 

Selene, as a virgin gift, now offers at thy shrine : 

Time was, when I, a nautilus, sped gaily on the seas, 

Expanding with my native cords my sails before the 
breeze ; 

Or when the smiling calm prevailed, 'twas mine along 
the main, 

Oaring myself with busy feet, to skim the glassy plain ; 

Till cast upon the Julian strand 'tis now my pride to be 

A plaything to amuse thy hours, beloved Arsinoe ! 

No more in plaintive strains, as erst, for now I am at 
rest, 

The moisture-loving halcyon needs mourn its rifled nest. 

Oh! for this boon, to Clinias' child all goodly favour give, 

For she is virtuous and doth in JEolian Smyrna live ! 
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EPITAPH OF HERACLITE. 



When I, my Heraclite, was told 
That thou wert numbered with the dead, 

Grief choked my utterance, and forthwith 
Affection's tears I shed. 

I called to mind how oft we two 

In talk had made the sun go down ; 
But now, alas ! my loving guest ! 
To Ades thou art gone. 

But, though the spark of life be fled, 
Still, still thy dulcet tones delight ! 

On these the plundering hand of Death 
Shall never, never light. 



CALLISTRATUS. 
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THE SWORD SONG. 



In myrtles wreathed Fll wear my sword — 
like Aristogeiton of old, 
And brave Harmodius, patriots bold ! 
When Athens' haughty tyrant lord 
They slew, and equal liberty restored. 

Harmodius, hail ! thou art not dead, 

But in the islands of the blest 
With kindred spirits tak'st thy rest ; 

With fleet Achilles numbered, 

And all-valiant Tydides Diomed ! 

In myrtle wreathed I wear my sword — 
Like Aristogeiton, of old, 
And brave Harmodius, patriots bold ! 

When at Minerva's shrine they gored 
The man Hipparchus, Athens' tyrant lord. 
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. Adored for ever shall ye be, 

Illustrious twain ! and every clime 
Shall hallow the auspicious time , 
In that you made your country free, 
And gave Athenian laws equality ! 



CRINAGORAS. 
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. WINTER ROSES. 



Of yore 'twas we burst from sweet Spring's gentle womb, 

Fair roses ! and gladness shed o'er the green earth ; 
But now in mid-winter our bright purple bloom 

Spreads gaily to hallow the morn of thy birth : 
And we hail, beauteous one ! thy bridal so near ; 

Our lot and our portion far happier we deem, 
Thy white ivory forehead to cincture and cheer, 

Than wait for late spring's slow and lingering beam. 



DIONYSIUS. 
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AN AMATORY EPIGRAM. 



Would that I were a gentle air, 
To turn aside thy vesture bright ; 

Then on the bosom of my fair 
I'd woo each tender, soft delight ! 

Or would I were the crimson rose, 

And thou wouldst take me to thy brfeast ; 

Where I might ever have repose, 
Upon those snowy hills a guest ! 

Ay ! or a lily Pd become 
To wither on thy skin of snow ; 

With thee I'd make my gentle doom, 
Far, far from cares and worldly woe. 



EVENUS. 
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THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 



Sweet Attic maiden ! honey-fed ! lovely, prattling thing 
of prey, 

Having seized the prattling grasshopper, thou bear*st 
it straight away 

To thine unfledged young a luscious feast : oh, shame ! 
nay, let it fly ! 

The fellow-prattling, fellow-winged, by each other should 
not die : 

And ye are fellow-visitants when the summer's in its 
prime — 

Oh, let it go ! and quickly too — to detain it were a crime ; 

For 'tis not lawful, nor is*t just, that those conversed in 
song, 

Should fall by those to whom alike sweet minstrelsies 
belong. 



HYBRIAS. 
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THE FREE-BOOTER. 



My great wealth is a spear, and sword, and a handsome 
raw-hide shield ; 

With this I plough the furrowed land and reap the 
golden field ; 

With this I press the swollen grape and catch the pur- 
ple waves ; 

With this I am saluted lord of many household slaves. 

But those whose coward hand dare wield nor sword, nor 
grasp the spear, 

Nor on their arms to guard themselves the raw-hide 
buckler wear ; 

All having fallen at my knees — their mighty liege 
adored — 

They shall salute and me proclaim their sovereign king 
and lord ! 
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CUPID SWALLOWED. 



As once a flowery wreath I wove, 
I found among the roses Love ; 
By both his wings the god I bound, 
And in a cup of nectar drowned : 
I pledged my fair, and took the cup, 
And mad with rapture drank him up. 
Ah ! ever since on tickling wings 
About my throbbing heart he springs ! 
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EPITAPH OF ANACREON. 



What oft in life I sung, now from the tomb I cry : 
Drink, mortals ! while you may, ere in the dust yuu lie ! 



ANOTHER VERSION. 



Indeed, I have often sung the same, 
And now from the tomb aloud proclaim : 
Drink, O still drink ! before you shall lie 
Dust of the earth — a stranger to joy T 



LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
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THE DYING SHEPHERD'S PRAYER. 



Ye shepherds, who so lonely dwell upon the mountain's 
steep, 

And make to traverse it your flocks of goats and well- 
wooled sheep, 

By earth abjured and Proserpine ! to me, Clitagoras, 

This small, but grateful boon afford, ere to the shades 
I pass : 

May some kind-hearted one of you, soft piping on the rock, 

Soothe gently, with a pleasing strain, my bleating, 
browsing flock, 

And in the early prime of spring let peasants crown my 
grave 

With garlands wove of flowers that o'er the verdant 
meadows lave, 

Then pressing from the teeming teats of some well- 
lambing ewe, 

Let them the basis of my tomb with milky tide bedew ! 

There are, O yes ! among the dead, there are those mu- 
tual loves, 

And mutual charities, which e'en the grateful shade 
approves. 






EPITAPH OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 



Though humble be the monument and level with the 
glade, 

That tells thee, stranger ! where my corse in blissful 
rest is laid ; 

Yet thou, O man ! should'st much revere Phileenis, since 
tome, 

The thorn-frequenting minstrel bard ! she showed much 
amity : 

For two whole years she nourished me, and then when 
I was dead, 

Me, though my sleep-producing strain was hushed, she 
buried ; 

Nor undervalued she, when gone the strains that gave 
her sleep, 

But grateful raised this monument, and oft comes here 
to weep. 
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ON A STATUE OF ANACREON. 



See ! see 1 how old drunken Anacreon reels, 

His vest dangling slovenly down at his heels : 

One sandal alone — ha ! the bard has got on, 

The other is lost midst his frolic and fun : 

But, hark ! to Bathyllus he strikes the blithe strings, 

And now, fair Megista delightfully sings ! 

Oh ! haste, father Bacchus ! attend to my call, 

Protect thy brave votary — don't let him fall 



MELEAGER. 
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EPIGRAM OF PHANION'S HARE. 



Erst from the teats of her that bore me, 
A young, swift-footed, long-eared hare ! 

My mistress, sweet-skinned Phanion tore me, 
And nourished with a fondling care. 

On her white bosom soft reclining, 

She culled for me spring's tenderest flowers ; 

Thus no regrets, no fond repining 

For mine own mother, dulled the hours. 

Most daintily she ever fed me, 

I was her only care and pride ! 
Till too much feasting had overfed me, 

When surfeited, alas ! I died. 

And so she laid my body near her, 

Within her bower, that through night's gloom, 
In many a dream my shade might cheer her, 

And she might ever see my tomb. 
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EPIGRAM OF ZENOPHILE. 



Now burst from winter's frigid womb, 
To beauteous birth white violets bloom, 

Delightful to the sight ; 
Now bloom narcissuses shower-fed, 
And on the slopes are scattered, 

The mountain lilies bright. 

And now, O fair Zenophile ! 
Robed in her lovely majesty, 

The boasted queen of flowers, 
Persuasion's own ! the blushing rose ! 
The lover's pride ! all proudly glows 

Supremely in our bowers. 

Why laugh, ye meads ! why shed your flowers 
In such profusion, oh, ye bowers ! 

Why thus your tresses wreathe ? 
Why all this pride ! why all this spite ! 
Is not my girl more exquisite 

Than crowns that sweetly breathe ! 
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HELIODORA'S GARLAND. 



A garland for thy hair I'll wreathe, 

Mv Heliodora ! Heliodora ! 
Of all the brightest flowers that breathe 

On slopes bedecked of Spring and Flora. 

The fair white violet I will twine, 
I'll twine along with tender myrtles ; 

And with narcissuses conjoin 

The laughing lilies wreathed in hurtles. 

Sweet crocuses shall in it shine, 
And purple hyacinths with those ; 

The loved of lovers, too, I'll twine, 
The garden's pride the blushing rose ! 

Thus, Heliodora ! shall thy head, 

On which those beauteous ringlets cluster, 
With breathing garlands be overspread, 

Composed of flowers of gayest lustre ! 
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EPIGRAM OF THE LOCUST. 



Oh, Locust ! soother of our loves ! encourager of sleep 

Oh, Locust ! rustic muse, shrill- winged, of numbers loud 
and deep ! 

Sweet artless mimic of the lyre ! come, sing me some- 
thing sweet, 

By sounding thy song-speaking wings with ever-pliant 

feet; 

Thus may*st thou rescue me, sweet bard ! from grief and 
sleepless pain : 

And, Locust, when thou'st sung for me a love-releasing 
strain, 

Thee morning gifts of evergreens in gratitude HI bring, 

And dewy drops, formed to thy mouth, the clearest of 
the spring. 
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CLEARISTA'S EPITAPH. 



Fair Clearista, having loosed of virgin pride the clasp, 

Received not Hymen's loved embrace, but Ades' nup- 
tial grasp; 

And now the evening flute's soft tones were sweetly 
breathing round, 

And the music of the bridal door had music in its sound. 

Again the shouts of joy awoke the morning's sunny 
prime, 

But soon, alas ! the marriage song was changed to wail- 
ing chime; 

And the same torch that lately gave a lustre to the bed 

Illumined now the path towards the mansions of the dead. 
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HELIODORA'S EPITAPH. 
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Tears, Heliodora ! tears to thee, though tinder ground, \ 

I shed. 

All that remains of yearning love, an offering to the dead ! N 

Tears o'er thy loud-lamented tomb, which felling sadly 

prove 

Memorials of affection fond and longings of my love ! 

But vain are Meleager's woes, in vain he thee deplores, i 

His tears, unhallowed offerings, fall on Acheron's dark 

shores. ■ 

Alas ! where art, my much-loved flower ? Thy bloom 
has Ades spoiled, 

And all thy beauteous primy hues in baleful dust defiled ; 

But thee, O Earth ! I supplicate — to thy all-fostering 
breast 

Clasp gently my lamented one in ever-peaceful rest ! 



METRODORUS. 
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PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 



THE REVERSE OP POSIDIPPUS's PICTURE. 



Reverse the picture — What in life 
Of woe is there, and where its strife ? 
The bar a glorious fame bestows ; 
From home domestic comfort flows ; 
The rustic Nature's scenes surveys, 
And health delights his careless days ; 
From commerce golden wells arise, 
And wealth to nations' treasuries ; 
The rich in foreign lands have praise, 
There poverty may hide its face ; 
The married state has many joys ; 
The bachelor no care annoys ; 
Children bring love ; the hearty young 
In healthful games are lithe and strong ; 
u 2 
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The old man has of cares no dread, 
But honours crown the hoary head 1 
Why, then, has old Prosidippus 
That life is evil told to us ? 
Or in his pictured sketch surveyed, 
And sunk its blessings into shade ? 
Why should he wish himself unborn ? 
Or long for Pluto's gloomy bourn ? 
For all in life, without alloy, 
Is endless love, and careless joy ! 



PALLADAS. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 



Since I'm old all the women deride me, and say— 
Thy relics of youth in the mirror survey ! 
Whether white or jet-black be the locks that I wear, 
Life's journey nigh finished, 'tis little I care : 
With wreaths of sweet roses my forehead surround, 
And let odorous unguents perfume all around ! 



KING PTOLEMY. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 



I know that I am mortal, 

The being of a day ; 
But when the starry portal 

Of heaven my eyes survey : 
Earth no more I tread with feet, 

'Mid stars a guest I rise, 
And in ambrosial banquet 

Feast with the deities ! 
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POSIDIPPUS. 
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PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 



What course of life, my friend, would you, 
To shun its constant ills, pursue ? 
For at the forum wrangling wars 
There are, and fierce contentious jars ; 
In town a thousand cares are rife, 
And labour mocks the rustic's life ; 
The sailor fears the booming seas ; 
The traveller prays for home and ease ; 
Should you be doomed to poverty, 
Friends from your scanty table flee : 
The married state is one of woe ; 
Few joys the bachelor can know ; 
Sorrows upon the mind intrude, 
E'en in the vale of solitude ! 
Children bring troubles to the breast ; 
A childless life is never blest ; 
In youth rude passions oft provoke ; 
Age patient bears affliction's yoke : 
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Thus see, my friend, each course of life 
Is set with thorns, and full of strife ! 
Oh, would that I, a thing' forlorn, 
To all those woes had not been born ; 
Or would that power who life first gave 
Consign me to a youthful grave ! 



RUFINUS 
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THE GARLAND OF RHODOCLE. 



I send, my dearest Rhodocle ! 

This garland of fair flowers, 
Wreathed by my hands for thee, my love, 

And cropt from balmy bowers. 

Behold the lily and rose-cup, 

The moist narcissus, too ; 
Anemonie with dewy lip, 

And violet dark blue. 

Put on the crown, and cease to be 

Vain-glorious, for thou 
Dost bloom and wither as the flowers 

That now adorn thy brow. 
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SIMONIDES 
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THE LAMENT OF DANAE. 



Now when the ocean's foaming crest 
Beat mournfully the fragile chest, 
When with a threatening rage impelled 
Against the sides its billows swelled, 
Danae full of fond alarms, 
Around her Perseus threw her arms, 

s 

And cried, overwhelmed in rapid tears, 
Oh, son ! how great thy mother's cares ! 
But thou art wrapt in slumbers deep, 
Ay, like a sucking child dost sleep 
Most sweetly, though the space around 
Is sunk in blackest night profound, 
Save when the moon's inconstant light 
Unveils thee to my longing sight. 
Thou heedest not the briny foam 
That rages round thy joyless home, 
Nor in thy purple cloak reclined 
The hollow whistling of the wind. 
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Oh, beauteous babe ! could' st thou but know 
Thy mother's anguish and her woe, 
Thou would'st, indeed, thy tender ears 
Extend and listen to her fears ! 
But in thy slumbers sweet beguiled, 
Sleep on, sleep on, my darling child ! 
And calm thy rage, thou restless deep ; 
And ye, my anxious troubles, sleep ! 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



Nought lasts for ever with man's changeful kind : 
This truth the Chian bard has well defined ; 
The^human race is as the race of leaves. 
Though each this precept in his ears receives, 
He lodges not within : for Hope's sweet tongue 
Befools the old man as it did the young. 
While youth's fair flower is blooming in its spring, 
What dreams infatuate to the bosom cling 
Of things impracticable T . for we, forsooth, 
Believe not age succeeds quick paced on youth — 
That death is nigh • and while we are at ease 
Health blooming laughs at troubles and disease : 
Fools thus to dream ! and not to understand 
That life is short — that death is now at hand ! 
Ah, ye who know this truth, your souls employ 
To life's last hour in every grateful joy ! 
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PEACE. 



How countless are the boons that Peace to mortals doth 
produce : 

The honey-breathing flowers of bards and wealth in 
hoards profuse ; 

And on the doedal altars too are burned with reddish fire, 

The thighs of oxen and of sheep whose scents to heaven 
aspire; 

Gymnastics then the youths employ, and song and 
revelry ; 

And spiders weave their webs beneath the shield's 
bright blazonry ; 

The two-edged sword and steel-probed spear by rust 
subdued are found ; 

And brazen trumpets then no more with shrilly tones 
resound ; 

Nor is sweet soul-delighting sleep from the eye-lids 
chased away — 

Sweet sleep whose balm alone can soothe and cankering 
cares allay; 
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Then in the streets the feast of joy and banquetings 
abound, 

And the roundelays and songs of youth with shrilly 
tones resound ! 
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EPIGRAM ON ANACREON. 



The deathless bard, Anacreon ! the hallowed one of 
sportive numbers ! 

Enshrined within this humble tomb, here in his native 
Teios slumbers : . 

Anacreon ! who songs bequeathed to youth's sweet long- 
ings and embraces, 

Songs that of Venus ever sung, of Cupid and the Graces. 

He's vexed alone in Acheron, not that he's reached the 
halls of Lethe, 

Where never beams one genial ray, nor sun shines warm 
and brightly ; 

But that he's left on earth his loves, the young Megista 
fair, 

And Thracian Smerdia, the girl divine, of dark and 
braided hair. 

Yet not unmindful is the bard of his honey-breathing 
numbers, 

Still, still his lyre, though lie is dead, in Ades knows no 
slumbers. 



ZONAS THE SARDIAN. 
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EPIGRAM OF THE BEE. 



Come now ye nimble honey bees while spring is in its 
prime, 

Come now and feed upon the buds of rough and branchy 
thyme ; 

Or on the tender poppy, or on bits of raisins fare, 

Or purple violets, or down that studs the blooming 
pear: 

Take from each thing, ye nibblers ! your cells fill while 
you can, 

In order that the bee-protecting, hive-protecting Pan, 

Whene'er he comes may taste, and then the cutter's 
hand shall spare 

For you yourselves some little food for winter's grateful 
fare ! 



SIMMIAS OF THEBES. 
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EPITAPH ON SOPHOCLES. 



Ye evergreens, around the tomb 

Of Sophocles, your osier's braid, 
And ivy spread thy pensive gloom 

To form above the bard a shade ; 
And intertwine the blushing rose, 

And gentle vine your leaves among : 
Thus, gemmed with beauties, shall your boughs 

Prove emblems of his graceful song. 
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UNCERTAIN AUTHORS. 
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ON A HAPPY OLD MAN. 



Dear Earth ! place old Amyntor in thy breast, 

Calling to mind his many toils for thee ; 
On thee he taught the olive's trunk to rest, 

And oft adorned thy slopes with Bacchus' tree. 
To irrigate thy fields canals he led, 

With corn and harvest fruits thy plains he crowned ; 
For which he softly on his hoary head, 

And with spring-flowers bedeck his tomb around. 
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ON A MISERABLE OLD MAN. 



Worn down by age's weight and poverty, 
And none to give an alms to rescue me, 
With trembling limbs I sought this quiet tomb, 
And found an end at last of life's sad doom : 
Not dead and buried, as the customs hav 
I died an inmate of the gloomy grave ! 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 



Alas ! too soon with ruthless hand 
This infant Death hath snatched away, 

And hurried to that gloomy land 

Where never beamed one cheerful ray. 

Like some fair rose-bud plucked from light 

Before its beauties open wide, 
Tis vanished from our longing sight 

All in the prime of youthful pride. 

Cease, mother ! thou who gave her birth, 
Nor always mourn thy pledge of love ; 

Too graceful was thy child for earth, 
And it was borne to realms above. 

As Hylas once, so legend saith, 
And thou believe the gentle lay — 

The pitying nymphs, not monarch Death, 
Have stole thv lovelv one awav ! 
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EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 



Prote, thou art not dead — 
But thou hast passed away 
To happier lands, 
Where joyous bands 
Mid raptures speed the day : 
Prote, thou art not dead. 

Elysium now is thine — 
The islands of the blest ! 
Midst brightest flowers 
And bloomy bowers 

Thou art a happy guest : 
Elysium now is thine. 

Nought shall thy peace annoy — 
But far from evil sway, 
Nor summer's heat, 
Nor winter's beat, 
Shall bring to thee dismay : 
Nought shall thy peace annoy. 
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Thou hast for nought a care — 
Disease shall yield to bliss ! 
Oh ! what has earth 
Of joy or mirth 
To equal aught of this ? 
Thou hast for naught a care. 

In peace contented thou — 
Far, far from mortal care, 
In the pure light 
Of Heaven's own bright 
Thou rest'st with kindred fair 
In peace contented thou. 
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THE SPIDER AND GRASSHOPPER. 



With tiny feet its pliant web a spider finely wrought, 

And in its subtle crooked snares a poor grasshopper 
caught; 

Hearing the captive, as I passed, sighing beneath its 
chain, 

I hastened to the child of song, nor left it to complain : 

Having freed it from the meshes, I helped it out, and 
said — 

For one more strain of sweetest song thy freedom be the 
meed. 
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EPIGRAM OF THE BEE. 



Nimble Bee ! that mak'st ^appear the softly blooming 
hours, 

Yellow one ! that maddened art for sweet and primy 
flowers ; 

Ply on thy labours, fluttering o'er the balmy-breathing 
field, 

Until thy wax-compacted cells with honied stores are 
filled. 
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A FRAGMENT. 
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Care of age my soul depresses, 
Hoary hairs my forehead cover ; 

Gone are the luxuriant tresses 
That once streamed my temples over ! 

Redolence no more I breathe, 
Nor fragrancy of rich perfume ; 

My voyage is finished — envious Death 
Consigns me to Lethean gloom ! 

Fearfully, O King of Terrors ! 

I behold thy house forlorn ; 
For who gain the scene of horrors 

Ne'er more to life's prime joys return ! 



THE END. 
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